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LET IT TALK! The Chevrolet Corvette speaks your language; wh; 


not hear what it has to say? . . . Hear it whisper on the straightawy 


. siog gently as it smooths a turn . . §laugh a little as; 





levels out a hill . . . speak of planes and wild blue yondes 


as it ghosts into a valley. . . . Yes, why not listen! Your Chevrold 





dealer can probably give you the keys to a Corvette today, 





Try out the first all-American sports car to go into production. ... 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michiga 
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Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime 
Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. Long Distance rates are 
even lower after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 
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LONG DISTANCE IS THE CHEAPEST, 
SPEEDIEST ROAD TO EVERYWHERE 


There is hardly any limit to the time, money and waste motion 
Long Distance telephone service can save in a single business day. 

In Sales, for example, it can help you follow up inquiries. Make 
appointments for personal visits. Keep in touch between trips. Clear 
up questions and complaints, quickly and tactfully. Save sales that 
might otherwise slip away. 

There’s another important reason for using Long Distance. The 
tates are low—much lower, as shown above, than most people think. 


Long Distance Doesn’t Cost—It Pays. We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, 
Traffic, Production, Engineering and Accounting. A call to your Bell Tele- 
phone Business office will bring a representative to discuss them with you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








BARGAIN FARES everywhore [myer romar ae ae 


Destination Fare Down Payment 





Now everyone can afford to fly TWA. Just compare the fare by ee Fem spianten . Se ore 
TWA Sky Tourist with the total cost by rail or bus — including New York to Paris $461.00 $47.00 


° : ° ’ : : —— : L and return 
meals, pillows, tips and the many other incidentals you pay for meputiads taibitiiie $551.40 $55.40 
during surface trips. You'll discover TWA speed and convenience and return 


or , New York to Frankfurt $493.60 49.60 
cost no more. And service is beyond compare. You fly on world- $ 


ond return 


proved Constellations piloted by million-mile crews, enjoy prompt Coast to Coast $22.00 = $10.9 
service by ever-attentive hostesses. Best of all, you can go now Fares to Europe effective during Thrift Season, Nov. 1 through Mar. 3 


and take a year or more to pay with TWA’s “Time Pay Plan”! 


Where in the world do you want to go? For reservations and infor . 
mation, call TWA or see your TWA travel agent. If more convenient, Fé He rest FLY. 
write TWA, *‘Skyliner Holidays,’" 380 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y thin 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Queer 


Ir Forbes editors sometimes seem 
to be wreathed in quiet desperation, 
ForsEs subscribers, at least the let- 
ter writing kind, are to blame. For 
craftily hidden as a citron in a fruit 
cake, in this magazine’s morning 
mail there are frequent reminders 
that Forses editors do not know as 
much as readers would like them to 
know. 

White Mice and Woodcarving. We 
refer, of course to letters that get 
ticketed to our queer query file, like 
a recent one from a lady read- 
er in Waltham 
(Mass.). ‘After 
demanding a full 
dress treatment 
of the oil indus- 
try (she was re- 
ferred to our up- 
coming October 
1 issue), like the 
one recently ac- 
corded the chem- 
icals, she  off- 
handedly scrawl- 
ed a breezy post- 
script. “I am 67,” she wrote, “and 
have eight children and 13 grand- 
children. My doctor says I need a 
hobby. I would like one from which 
I can make some money. I have seen 
teen-age girls wearing white mice 
on their shoulders. Where can I get 
some information on the breeding 
and care of white mice?” 

After feverishly checking under 
their files W (for white) and M 
(for mice) and coming up empty- 
handed, Forses researchers sug- 
gested that our Roxbury reader try 
(a) her local library; (b) several 
encyclopediae or (c), alternatively 
take up Chinchilla raising, on which 
there seems to be a vast literature 
extant. 

Backing Banned. Some queries are 
easier to answer. A Denver (Colo.) 
reader who professed to have a port- 
folio full of “very valuable” uranium 
and gold mining claims, asked 
ForsBEes to underwrite a $300,000 
stock issue for her. Our mining 
editor, who brought back no 
ore but a mother lode of inside dope 
on uranium flotations from his recent 
trip to the rock-happy Colorado 
plateau (See Forses, Sept. 1, p. 
13), crisply dictated her reply: 
ForsBes does no underwriting. And, 
as we regretfully told the Biloxi 
(Miss.) reader who offered a cut of 
the profits if we could put him on a 
stock guaranteed to climb 20% in 


» three months, neither do Forses 





queries 


editors have a first lien on a crystal 
ball. Their primary pursuit is dredg- 
ing up and evaluating business and 
financial news. 

Close Shave. In doing so, of 
course, Forbes staffers are ever alert 
to growth, hence a request for an 
opinion on the potential of electric 
shavers last month caused nary a 
furrowed brow around the shop. 
The request was strictly routine. To 
our reader, though, the question was 
a burning one. He runs a de- 
partment store on Manhattan's 
Bowery. Sur- 
rounded by al- 
most as many un- 
reconstructed 
mutton chops 
and chin whis- 
kers as an um- 
pire at a House 
of David baseball 
game, he has rea- 
son to wonder 
why his mechani- 
cal shavers move 
so slowly. 

Inventive Interest. Non-subscribers 
sometimes have their qualms over 
market potential, too. They are 
given as prompt attention as any 
Forses regular. One such out- 
sider, a self-styled inventor from 
Waco (Texas), who explained that 
he was “too busy” to read anything 
save technical journals, but allowed 
that we have an “excellent reputa- 
tion,” came up with a rather unique 
problem last month. He claims to 
have fashioned in the likeness of 
Joseph Stalin, a foam rubber, bat- 
tery-powered Halloween mask. “All 
you have to do is throw the switch,” 
averred our correspondent, “and the 
ears light up and this long tongue 
shoots out and gives a loud rasp- 
berry.” His question: do you think 
this is “too frightening for the kid- 
dies or should I go after the adult 
market?” 

Regular Forses readers, with an 
equally commercial, but far more 
practical turn of mind, are interested 
in new inventions, too. A Youngs- 
town (Ohio) dress shop owner has 
heard of a gadget that “enables a 
woman to pull up the zipper on the 
back of her dress all by herself.” 
The question: where can we buy it? 
Fores research distaffers had never 
before heard of the gadget. But 
themselves weary of contorting in 
and out of back-zippered frocks, 
they dug in determinedly and suc- 
cessfully. 























4 Heavier weight and greater horse- 
power than any machine of 
comparable capacity— 

4 Clark Torque Converter and 
Power-Shift Transmission for 
fast, easy operation 

4 Power Train—engine to tires— 
designed and built by CLARK 
—No wonder the MICHIGAN 
Tractor Shovel will out-perform 
any machine of its kind and size. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


A LEADERSHIP NAME IN 
POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
ond steering axles @ axle housings © tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Corriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks @ 
excavotor cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings © gears and forgings. 






SITE FACTS: 
Write for Free 

36-Page Analysis 

“Industrial Colorado” 


Colorado Department of Development 
5 Stote Capitol 
Denver 2, Colo. 


COLORADO CLIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 














READERS SAY 





Policies & Principles 





I was much disturbed when I read your 
|editorial comments entitled “Insurance 
| Industry Problem.” . . . You have left a 
false impression with the reader and a 
very damaging piece of public relations 
| propaganda. . . . Vid you know that there 
|was not a single life insurance company 
|in Texas involved in any scandal? .. . It 
| is true there were nine casualty companies 
|involved, but this was purely a_ political 
football and not one life insurance com- 
pany was foreclosed, bankrupt, nor was 
one policyholder out one crying dime, but 
your article gives the impression that 
Texas life insurance companies were 
scandal-ridden. 
—R. P. Baxter, Vice-President, 
Rio Grande National Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Forses, which intended no slur upon 
Texas’ ethical life insurance companies, 
regrets that Reader Baxter found its com- 
ments misleading. The editorial pointedly 
placed the blame where it belonged—at 
the door of “some companies,” never 
meant to imply that all Texas insurance 
firms were guilty of “shenanigans.”—Ep. 





| 

| 

| Those of us in direct contact with 
|insurance matters in Texas are of the 
opinion that there is more politics than 
|scandal in what you refer to as “the 
| shocking insurance scandals in Texas.” It 
is true that we have had insurance com- 
pany failures that should not have 
'happened, but we doubt that the Texas 
record is worse than elsewhere [e.g., New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island]. .. . 
It is not my purpose to attempt to con- 
done the Texas failures on the basis that 
the same thing has happened elsewhere. 
|. Changes should be made in our 
| statutes that would certainly lessen the 
| possibility of insurance company failures 
|and we insurance people have long advo- 
| cated such changes. Perhaps the attention 
| insurance is currently receiving will help 
to bring about some change for the better. 
If so, all to the good. —J. F. Hickman, 





| 









I agree with you that Texas laws 
be poor or else poorly administeret 
isn’t logical that such losses as ocgy 
in Texas should blacken the i 
business as a whole, but it is undergh 
able that these failures do just that i 
minds of potential insurance custom 

—Tueopore B. McK 
—Frederick, 


























Constant Reader me 
I look forward to receiving my Fé 
and read it from cover to cover. J 
constantly referring to back  issueg 
better understand the stock market, @ 
feel that I was informed in Forses Wi 
before the action took place in the market 
—Harovp Lon, 

Chicopee-Falls, Mass. 
















































Accounts for His Stewardess-ship 


In reading the August 1 issue of Forsss, 

I was quite concerned to note your com 
ment about the stewardess service you 
received aboard our aircraft. . . . I am 
sure it is not necessary for me to tell you 
the answers our stewardess gave you ar 
not representative of our company policy 
in providing service to our passengers and 
I hope I shall find that this young 1 
was among several stewardesses 
charged recently for unsatisfactory | 
formance of duties. 
—CuHaRLEs F. SHarp, Vice- 
National 

Mi 










The Long Wait ’ 


Your article on railroad passenger Sef 
ice is so very, very correct. I shall mever 
forget an 80-minute wait on a line bel 
a Pennsylvania Railroad ticket windowil 
Penn Station, New York, in Se 
1952. As a result, the railroad . . «lost 
another transcontinental fare to the a 
lines. Railroad executives might do’ 
to get on the customers’ side of the 
counter: “There are none so blind as ti 
who will not see.” —GEorGE Kinpont, 

Eureka Springs, 





| Paris, Tex. 
| 
| 
| 
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NEXT ISSUE 


tunes compare. 


Name 


seen 
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Single Copy, 35¢ 








The Oil Outlook. There are a few clouds on the horizon for most U.S. oil come 
‘| panies, but the forecast is still favorable. Forses’ lineup shows how their for 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
I enclose: 1 $5 for 1 year of Forses, 2) $10 for 3 years. 
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Only ational new adding machine gives you: 


LIVE KEYBOARD 


SAVES UP TO 50% HAND MOTION! Now 
you can add and list without touching a 
motor bar—a great saving of effort for 
operators. No wonder they like it! 
Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard—be- 
cause every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard to 
motor bar — because every key is also a 
motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 
National’s “feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more time- 
and-effort-saving! All ciphers print auto- 
matically—still more effort and time saved! 
At the end of the day operators feel fresher 
—and they have accomplished more with 
less effort. 


Now you can forget 
the motor bar 


PSREBSsSE 


ABES, 
COM 
you 
an 
you 
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and 
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plus all these other features— 


1. Automatic clear signal. 5. Large answer dials. 
2. Subtractions in red. 6. Easy-touch key action. 


3 Automatic credit balance in 7 Full-visible keyboard, 
" red. * automatic ciphers. 


REELS EES Ta 7 


4, Automatic space-up of 4 Rugged-duty construction, 
tape to tear-off line * compact size for 
when total prints. desk use. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 


* 
For demonstration phone nearest National office Salional 


‘ "ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
or National dealer. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, ou1o 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


September 15, 1954 









“How long should 
a man's legs be?” 


Abe Lincoln’s answer to that — 
“Long enough to reach the ground” 
—is one that always occurs to us 
when anybody raises the question 
of how big a business ought to be. 


A business—any business—ought 
to be big enough to give the best 
possible service to all possible cus- 
tomers. 


That applies to the brokerage 
business too. 

Some brokers want to deal only 
with a special class of customers — 
maybe big customers. 

Other brokers want to handle 
only a special kind of security — 
maybe government bonds, munici- 
pal bonds, or over-the-counter se- 
curities. 


That’s their business—and many 
of them do a mighty fine job at it. 

But our business is based on a 
different principle. Very simply this 
is it: We believe we can do a better 
job for all kinds of customers — the 
man with a million and the man 
with only $40 a month to invest — 
if we are familiar with all their 
varied needs and all the various 
kinds of securities that match those 
needs. 


That’s a principle that seemed to 
make sense when we started this 
business, and we’re glad to say that 
in the intervening years it seems to 
have made sense to hundreds of 
thousands of customers—customers 
of all kinds—because their number 
has steadily grown. 

We’d welcome a chance to show 
you how that principle works in 
actual practice. 

If you’d like our help—the help 
of our able Research Department— 
in building an investment program 
to meet your needs, just come in 
to see me or write me a letter—in 
complete confidence, of course— 
about your situation. 


Our help is yours for the asking. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-79 


MERRILL LyNcu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest —for the better things in bife 





THE ECONOMY 


“Caro.” was no lady. She swept up half a billion dollars worth of d 
the eastern seaboard last month, carv-__ in her disastrous wake. 

ing out a wide swath of death and de- All along her vicious route, 
struction wherever she blew. Propelled wreaked havoc with local busines 
by ferocious winds, Carol, the third industry. Poor little Rhode Islan 
hurricane of the season, huffed and hard hit. Out of a total working 
puffed her way through Rhode Island, of 300,000 production, trade and ge 
New York and Long Island and lashed vice employees, 200,000 were at Ieas 
mercilessly into New England. By the temporarily thrown out of work, they 
time she had spent herself, Carol had plants, stores and offices unable tp 
left 53 persons dead and an estimated operate for lack of telephone service 































CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


<n NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. Ye 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economi 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index refle@ 
business as it was during the last week of August. N.B.—Area indexes 
quire a consistent movement for two months to register an improvememt 
or a decline. 





Ten Best Cities Zone Indexes 

(Percent Gain Over Last Year) (Percent Change From Correspondiig 
New York, N. Y. (2) 14% Months Last Year) 
Wichita, Kz Bs dave ete HOt 13 mp 4 
Raleigh, N.C 10 New England... —2% +3% — 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........... 7 Middle Atlantic’ +2 +5 +9 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (6).... 6 ew decals " — a 
Pee As ois so 3. 6 outh ......... sf 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... 4 North Central... +3 +1 + 
New Orleans, La. .......... 4 South Central .. —3 +2 
Omaha Neb. ES ee 3 Mountain ...... +8 47 4 
EEN OE 3 Pacific ........ —2 +2 + 

(In parentheses, number of succes) NATIONAL 
sive months listed in this column). i 8 a +1 43 +3 

® With New York City excluded, this area would score --6, —4, —7, and the 
National Index would read —2, 0, —3. 
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cities Service 
jjoes for high stakes... 


Test wells are put down on an average of one every 4 days by 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 
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What happens when your catalogs con- 
tain discontinued items, obsolete de- 
scriptions or last year’s prices? Your 
salesmen spend more time explaining 
than selling — and sales volume drops. 


What happens when your selling ma- 
terial stays up to date and in sequence 
with Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders? Your 
salesmen tell their story fast and well, 
and close orders more quickly than ever 
before. You cut sales correspondence 

. . make savings by simplifying print 
jobs . . . get better distribution of 
inexpensive, easy-to-mail inserts ... 
make a much better impression on 
good customers. 


The experience of thousands of 
America’s leading companies proves 
that Heinn home-office planning 
helps keep those saies-graph lines 
moving up. 


WHERE'S THAT . 
# Iyx?!@ SHEET > 






He'd find facts 
in three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


Let Heinn supply your celluloid indexes. 





Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
~ Leaders in 1896 and Szill Leaders 





Please give us facts about 
binders and indexes for: 


SERVICE, INSTRUCTION, 
PROCEDURE MANUALS 


[] SALES MANUALS 


LJ PRICE BOOKS 











NAME 

TITLE 7 C] CATALOGS 

a, MERCHANDIS- 

FIRM ING KITS 
a | PROPOSAL 

ADDRESS SHEETS 





CITY, STATE 


[J PARTS BOOKS 











PROBABLE 
QUANTITY 


Representatives 


in Principal Cities Hewes 





SAMPLE 
CASES 


SALESMEN'S 


CASES 
ro. EASEL PRES- 


ENTATIONS 
ACETATE 


om. ENVELOPES 





SPECIAL SELL- 


ING TOOLS 


[] Have your representative call. 
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ployees 
cross th 
heavy pe 
work. 


and electric power. In Providence, wih 
its entire costume jewelry industry 
(20,000 workers) idled, business yj. 
tually stood still. 

































































































































Throughout Massachusetts, t aa 
needle trades and printing wer = 
strapped because of power fa pee 
had to close down. New Bedford alone _ # 
had thousands laid off as plants belong. ne oy 
ing to such big employers as Revere » ag 
Copper & Brass, Wamsutta Mills, Ney be as te 
Bedford Rayon, Hathaway Mfg. and re os 
Aerovox Corp. were unable to open, io 

Not the least of those who woul wi: a 
remember Calamity Carol for som F 8% 
time to come were New England; he oth 
mighty insurance companies. The Ny. ters hav 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters est. * wes 
mated that claims totalling close t their 
$40,000,000 would be filed by strickey Jackson 
property owners. 74) Cl 

Ford on the Market? Compared t hae 
what Carol had done to New England stailn 
and its neighbors, the rest of the US. nr ‘ 
economy was becalmed. The one big Hand a 
breeze that drifted in on the winds Colum 
rumor and conjecture blew out of De Hi year N 
troit. Egged on by an article in For. gain 1) 
tune, financial writers dusted off the old HF ent r 
chestnut that Ford Motor Co. stock, Bi ciy 4 
now held almost exclusively by the HB ment ; 
Fords and the Ford Foundation, would meri 
soon go on the market. taining 

Henry Ford II, himself had made no ¥ o, the 
bones about the fact that “the day will J weates 
come” when Ford stock is put up for \eo 
sale, but once again the company § throug 
neither confirmed or denied the per J averag 
sistent reports, insisted it would stand ¥ while 
pat with what its president had said J weck 
on the subject 15 months ago: “At the BR cars, 
moment, we have no plans.” below 

Aside from the slowdowns and shut- § }, 
downs in the auto industry, where ca BH souay 
makers were busily retooling for pro it; } 
duction of the eagerly awaited 5% Long 
models, Detroit produced at least one Hf, ¢ 
other newsworthy development last H os,}) 
month. For the first time since 1959, Hijo, 4, 
when the Chrysler Corp. initiated @ Kuch, 
back-to-work movement during a walk Stores 
out of the United Auto Workers (an sidiar 
failed in the attempt), the Square D Bit, ki 
Co., a major supplier of electt achie 
equipment for the military and the # .,i, 
Atomic Energy Commission, attem! said | 
to crack a strike called by the United ment: 
Electrical Workers that has dragged ® i $600, 
since June. “It 

Long at odds with the union, which point 
was expelled by the CIO five years 40 TF creas 
for being Red-dominated, Square DF mon 

1) sued the UEW in Federal court for perc 

$210,000 worth of breach of contract })9¢ 

charging 99 illegal work stoppages  H& moy, 
the past two years; 2) placed hel Teco, 
wanted ads in the local dailies, Pt” HM of | 
| ising’ “permanent” employment OE cent 
qualified personnel. A measure of SUC TE ney, 








| cess was reported when 23 daring &™ 


Fore 












































sloyees (mostly women) marched 
cross the jeering picket lines under 
heavy police protection and returned to 





work. 
State of the Union. Elsewhere in the 




































, Myation the end of summer had not yet 
© Wi produced any marked wave of buying. 
, Mforses Map this month shows more 
¢ Mcities with declines than advances. Of 
+} Bihe 87 individual areas studied, 25 ad- 
 Byanced over last month, 61 fell below 
W Mitheir previous marks and only one 
id showed no change. The lumber strike 
has already affected the ratings in such 
ld Bicities as Spokane (down 15%), Seattle 
ne ) and Portland (7% less). On 
's Hithe other hand, southern lumber cen- 
&@ BBters have boosted their production since 
ti: HB the western strike and have also hiked 
to Hither ratings: Savannah (up 11%), 
él jacksonville (up 10%), Shreveport (up 
7%), Charleston (up 3%). 
‘0 @ Around the country, auto production 
M curtailment sent Detroit down 14%, a, 
S. Bi costly drought had Little Rock off 12% 
big Hand a slump in metal processing saw 
d BColumbus shrink 8%. Thus far on the 
3 Bi vear New York has racked up a 14% 
ot Main, Wichita, with a good employ- 
Old HF ment picture, is ahead 13%, Oklahoma 
ck, WH City, thanks to good sales and employ- 
the Mi ment as well as a strengthening food 
uld processing industry, jumped 6%, main- 
taining the place it has held since April 
10 Mon the roll of the cities showing the 
will HB createst changes over the year. 
fr @ Meanwhile department store sales 
any @ throughout the nation edged up an 
per average 2% during the month of August 
and while freight carloadings in the last 
said HH week of the month stood at 676,616 
the HB cars, a drop of 141,845 cars, or 17.3% 
below the like week last year. 
hut in Manhattan’s §. Klein-on-the- 
ca @ Square, a department store famed for 
Ss its bargain basement, an unsuspecting 
Long Islander bought a suit of clothes 
mm for $49 and thereby helped Klein’s 
939 establish an enviable record: its bil- 
7 lionth doliar in sales. Said Hyman P. 
, k Kuchai, president of Grayson-Robinson 
nd Stores, Inc., of which Klein’s is a sub- 
=D ‘idiary: “S. Klein is the first store of 
sed its kind [apparel self-service] ever to 
the achieve such a staggering result in bar- 
vied sain merchandising.” During August, 
ited tid Kuchai, 92% of the store’s depart- 
do — showed gains, boosting sales 
*600,000 over August last year. 
shich ‘Tt is highly significant,” Kuchai 
a pointed cut, “that although the in- 
e D: “tease persisted during the entire 
abe month of August, the strongest daily 
id ee of increase, ranging up to 
5 ove 0%, Was recorded after Ohrbach 
hel erhey 34th Street. It must also be 
pron — that the bargain atmosphere 
an i} lon Square, now nearly a half- 
f sue *ntury in developing, has taken on 
and firmer strength.” 
ig em 
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Of Course, Photocopying Saves Money— 


but which equipment is best for you? 


No question of it! Photocopying is the quickest and most 
economical way to reproduce records. The only question is, 
“Which method best fits your particular needs?” For ex- 
ample, in transfer copying, should you use a single combined 
unit or separate exposing and processing machines? Should 
you use a rotary printer or a flat-bed printer? 

Remington Rand is in a unique position to answer those 
questions for you, because the Remington Rand photocopy- 
ing line is the most complete in the field. You can be sure 
we will recommend the best equipment for your office, 
because we make, not just one, but all types of machines. 





Transcopy Duplex / Se Portagraph or Rotofio and Transcopy 











* ROOM 1909, 315 FOURTH AVE. 
PReminagtore. Fkasal. v0 or. \0, sew vor 
nm € 
Please send (|) P334‘‘Transcopy and Portagraph’’— for low cost flexibility with flat-bed 
printer. 
0 P385 “Rotoflo’’—low-cost rotary printer for use with Transcopy. 
0 P344‘‘Transcopy Duplex’”’—for those who prefer a combined exposing and 
processing unit. 
Name Titio 
Address rer: gan 
City ee State 2 
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The J i Age = 


comes down to earth 


... with the help of Inco Nickel 


One day soon you may be seeing rad- 
ically different trucks on the road. 
Jet-type powered trucks! 


In fact, you may have already seen 
one. An experimental model! Pow- 
ered by a gas turbine engine not too 
different from the “power plants” in 
jet airplanes. 


_ This new engine weighs only 240 
pounds — less than one tenth the 
weight of the Diesel it displaces. It 
gives faster pickup, and it makes a 
lot less noise. 


As yet this mighty midget is not 
in commercial production. Its cost is 
still much too high. More than that, 
it’s a fuel gobbler. 


But, in time, automotive engi- 
neers will “cross these bridges.” Just 
as surely as they are spanning many 
of the high temperature and corro- 
sion problems involved. 


Tough problems these are, indeed. 
For in gas turbine engines, you need 
metals that hold their strength and 
also resist oxidation and corrosion 
at jet-high temperatures. In turbine 
wheels and buckets, where hot gases 
spin parts at 22,000 rpm, metals have 
a tendency to stretch under the tre- 
mendous force at high temperature. 
(Metallurgists call this “creep.”) So 
you need a metal with high creep 
strength, too. 


Fortunately, in designing jet 
engines, engineers found a practical 
answer to what they needed in the 
Nickel-containing alloys. Some of 
these are the high Nickel “super 


alloys” and Nickel-containing stail- 
less steels. Others are the Inconel 
and Nimonics, the Inco-developed 
series of high temperature alloys. 


To this, the “Jet Age,” Inco Nick 
has made important contributions 
that have helped make the jet alr 
plane ruler of the skies. 

And these same high temperaturt 
Nickel Alloys are now helping bring 
the “Jet Age” down to earth. 

You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Mor'- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel’s 
always with you—helping to make yo" 
life easier, brighter, more pleasatl, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesti 
booklet, tells you. Send for your fret 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 197c, New York, 
New York. © 1954, T LH 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


MERGERS POSE PROBLEM 


In recent months, there have been more mergers among 
major companies than at any time in the past three or four 
decades. Still more are in the works. Almost every industry 
has seen its bigger companies involved. The record for 
1954, including total assets of merged concerns: 

Aircraft Total Assets 

General Dynamics—Consolidated Vultee. $ 204,300,000 


Auto 
Studebaker—Packard 
Chrysler—Briggs Manufacturing 
Nash—Hudson 
Kaiser—Willys 


Banking 
Corn Exchange—Chemical Bank & Trust 


293,800,000 
958,900,000 
232,600,000 
157,900,000 


2,836,700,000 
Apparel 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx—Society Brand 
Chemical 

Olin Industries—Mathieson 

W. R. Grace—Dewey & Almy-Davison. . 
Metal 

Eagle-Picher—Fabricon 

National Lead—Doehler-Jarvis 
Hotel 

Hilton—Statler 
Steel 

Bethlehem—Youngstown (Pending) .... 


5,100,000 


492,400,000 
409,900,000 


64,100,000 
294,600,000 


1,530,600,000 


2,296,900,000 
Ethical Drugs 
Merck—Sharpe & Dohme 
Tobacco 
Phillip Morris—Benson & Hedges 
Dairy Products 
Beatrice Foods—Creameries of America. . 
Paper 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper—Hinde and 
Dauche 137,900,000 
In many instances, keen competition has been the spur. 
For hope of survival, automotive independents have had to 
join hands. Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown together 
would be in a stronger competitive position than singly. In 
such cases, mergers are a greater insurance of healthy 
Competition continuing in great, basic industries. 
_A number of other mergers have been undertaken to 
lmsure companies’ diversification, and frequently, at the 
same time, solve problems of capital and market outlets. 
These combinations, indeed, result in “bigness,” but usu- 
ally have added new competitive strength in the fields 
affected, 
The Anti-Trust Department is watching the “merger 
ever” with considerable concern, determined to weigh each 
Consolidation on its merits, or lack of merit, in terms of 


148,400,000 
259,500,000 


66,300,000 
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competition and/or monopoly. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, jr. has declared: 

“Where it appears that there may be danger of a serious 
shrinkage in the number of competitors engaged in a basic 
industry, the department believes the causes are worth ex- 
amination, for it is the American philosophy that freedom 
and progress are best served by multiple centers of activity 
rather than by undue concentration of power.” 

With this approach, it would appear that the Eisenhower 
administration will act with wisdom and vigor, but it be- 
comes increasingly probable that the coming months will 
see one or more Congressional Committees turning a beady 
investigative eye on the companies involved. The fact that 
workers, shareholders and consumers should be the bene- 
ficiaries of most of these combinations may count for very 
little if political capital can be made by thunderations 
against “business giants.” 


x 


TREAT CIVIL SERVANTS BETTER 


Government employees, either on federal, state or local 
levels, are too often the favorite targets of public scorn and 
cartoonists’ derision. “Tax eaters” is one of the milder 
epithets employed. This attitude is totally unfair to the 
vast majority, and has made it difficult to establish pay 
scales for government employees comparable with those 
prevailing in private industry. As a result, it is very often 
difficult to attract or keep able workers in government 
service. 

It used to be true that one could get a government job 
primarily through political influence. In the upper brackets, 
on every level of government, this undoubtedly is still so. 
But for the many thousands working at the less glamorous 
levels of government service it is not the case; nor is their 
job security “permanent,” as can be attested to by some 
of the 250,000 released by the federal government in the 
last eighteen months. Running the many departments of 
local, state or federal government is basically no different 
from conducting any other type of business. Private indus- 
try has long since learned that happy employees are a first 
essential for efficiency and high productivity. Government 
employees have the same human reactions as other workers 
to pay scales and “fringe benefits.” 

For efficient, economical conduct of the vital business 
of government, pay scales and benefits comparable with 
those prevailing in private industry should be enacted. 
There is no saving for taxpayers in making working 
for them attractive only to the lazy or the inefficient. We 
are fortunate in most communities, states and in Wash- 





mgton tnat many high-caliber workers have stuck to their 
jobs. We should encourage and support more equitable 
treatment for them. 


STOCK MARKET VOLUME 


During the first eight months of this year the volume of 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange has been the 
highest in almost two decades. The turnover of 347,500,000 
shares is 108,000,000 greater than in the same period last 
year, better than five times the first eight-month volume 
in 1942. In August alone this year sales were better than 
twice those of August a year ago. 

This increased volume is a most healthy, if tardy, de- 
velopment. Many factors, of course, play their part in de- 
termining the amount of a day’s trading on the Exchange, 
but one key contributing cause is the increase in new 
investors. Forses Annual Stockholder Summary (July 1, 
1954) reflects this. The new Monthly Investment Plan has 
begun to make a modest contribution toward the number 
of newcomers. The mutual funds, of course, have attracted 
many. Reasonable stock “circulation” is an important in- 
gredient of a sound market. Even with the current im- 
provement in volume turnover is far, far short of the wild, 
speculative volume in 1929. With three times the number 
of shares available for trading today, present volume is 
better than 100,000,000 shares behind 1929. Significantly, 
volume has tended to decline during selling waves. In 
August the list was registering advances during the 
3,000,000-and-more-share days. 

Here is a comparison of trading for the first eight months 
during the last fourteen years: 


Jan. | 
to Aug. 3! 
236,222,285 
242,396,008 
180,315,550 
212,080,726 
67,545,647 
92,413,779 
141,886,445 


Jan. | 
to Aug. 31 


347,588,632 
239,107,650 
216,933,903 
308,818,897 
334,910,429 
152,938,249 
207,039,892 
164,995,901 
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ON OVERCOMING ONE’S ADVANTAGES 


Dad often used to say that, from his observation of 
wealthy men who had passed on great fortunes to their 
sons, he considered this one of the worst things that could 
be done to loved ones. Gossip columns abound with illus- 
trations. ; 

However, among a few others, there is a little publicized 
and most outstanding exception: Richard K. Mellon. He 
heads one of the largest economic empires in the country. 
Mellon-controlled interests have assets of over $5 billion, 
plus substantial holdings in a wide variety of other major 
enterprises. Key corporations under Mellon sway include 
Aluminum. Company of America, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Koppers Company, Mel- 
lon National Bank and Trust Company (assets almost $2 
billion) and First Boston Corporation (the country’s largest 
investment banking house). 

Eight years ago, speaking at a ForBes magazine anni- 
versary banquet, New York’s Governor Dewey declared: 
“There is nothing quite so disheartening in all the world 


as to have inherited either wealth or position, because po. 
body will ever believe that you amount to anything yoy. 
self.” Dick Mellon was among those being honored on that 
occasion, and then, as now, was ably and energetically 
guiding the expansion and growth of a mighty and varie. 
gated empire. The other day we spent a pleasant couple 
of hours talking about many things at a vacation spot fa 
removed from either Pittsburgh or New York. In the course 
of discussing plans for a major Mellon corporation, he was 
full of vigorous enthusiasm. “No company, no matter how 
successful presently, can merely mark time. We have p. 
bounded faith in the future of this country and are always 
developing our plans on that premise.” 

A Major General, he takes intense interest in Army prob. 
lems as related to personnel. His experience with industrial 
concerns has convinced him that high morale, either among 
workers or soldiers, is a first essential for success. 

Dick Mellon has uniquely overcome the disadvantages of 
his inheritance. He has not ducked enormous respons- 
bilities, and in successfully shouldering them he is con 
tributing greatly to the nation’s well-being. It is always 
refreshing to spend time with someone who, in such a posi- 
tion, is, at the same time, modest, personable and avers 


to publicity. 


“THE BOYS”: BUYING—AND LOSING—SHIRTS 


Tim is only eleven months old and a husky chap of 
cheerful disposition. His ready smile, however, along with 
his parents’ tempers was a bit strained after three largely 
unsuccessful attempts to buy him six size 1% undershirts. 
His mother called and gave the order to Best’s, one of 
New York’s leading department stores specializing in chil- 
dren’s clothes. Three days later the box arrived with six 
shirts, but all size 1. These were packed up and retumed, 
and a few days later six more shirts arrived, this time size 
1%, but sleeveless instead of the style ordered. Papa carried 
them back for the third transaction. After considerable paper 
work because of the slight difference in price, I witnessed 
the pile of six being put in a package, and glanced at the 
top two to be sure that they were size 14 with sleeves. At 
home my triumph was brief. The rst three were just 4 
ordered; the next two were size 1 and the sixth was size }. 
The fourth negotiation has not yet been undertaken. 

The entire initial order cost approximately $4. Handled 
expeditiously, presumably there was a small profit for al 
concerned. But imagine the hours of paper work and book 
keeping that have been, and will be, necessary to unravel 
this transaction! Consider the waste of pick-up and de 
livery, and of several hours of others’ time, in exchangin$ 
the order. Add to this, customer annoyance, and you ¢@! 
begin to understand some reasons for the high overhead! 
necessary in conducting a high-grade retail establishmen! 
It is little wonder that the “discount houses” are making 
such inroads because of their ability to sell for less. The 
customer gets no service; exchanges are unheard of; he 
must fight, in fact, to make his purchase. But, presumably, 
when his initial battle is over, he has what he wants at! 
low price. How long can the older, more expensive method 
of retailing compete? Certainly not many years, if a stot 
through clerical carelessness, must lose as much as they did 
on Tim’s undershirts. Despite the inconvenience, when 
have served yourself in a store, you have cnly yourself t? 
blame when the purchase is wrong. 
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The Southern Serves the South 


‘Times CHANGE! What once may have been an ideal 
factory site when grandfather was running the plant can 
be completely out of step with present conditions. And 
it’s no fun to do business these days surrounded by a 
bewildering maze of economic handicaps and hardships. 


There’s a realistic way out of a situation like this— 
look South! You'll find that the modern, industry-minded 
Southland offers a host of down-to-earth advantages of 
every kind. Efficient transportation. Intelligent, willing 
workers. Large and expanding consumer markets. Rich 
natural resources nearby. 


Take a good look at the land of the “new look” in 
industry. You'll like what you see. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!”’ 


Rhrry A, Met 


President 
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ROM his desk at the great control 
board shown here, the operating 
engineer has under his eyes and fingers 
every function of an oil pipeline that 
stretches from Wyoming to Illinois. 


It is the latest, and most extensive oil 
industry application of a new method of 
high-speed communication pioneered and 
developed by Philco Research engineers 
since 1941—Philco Microwave Systems. 

With this system, the Platte Pipe 
Line Company can observe and control 
every inch of their 1,000-mile pipeline 
from this one master panelboard at 
headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Oil pressures and flow rates... 
operation of pumps and compressors 
... breakdowns or failures are instantly 
detected and dealt with. For this 
Philco Microwave System provides 


telemetering, remote pump station 
control, dispatching, private dial voice 
circuits, VHF communication with 
mobile field units, and party-line 
voice and teletype circuits. It is the 
closest yet to an automatic pipeline. 


And Philco Microwave is reliable, 
year round. Its super-high radio fre- 
quencies are beamed from point to 
point across country in a series of 
relay stations that are not affected by 
terrain, right-of-way, or the storm 
hazards of conventional wire systems. 


This reliability, coupled with amaz- 
ing flexibility of function, has spurred 
the adoption of Philco Microwave 
by pipelines, railroads, telephone and 
telegraph companies, TV and radio 
stations, and the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Today there are over 1,000 Philco 





miles at a glance! 


i: 
Microwave units all over the world= 
more than all other makes combidaa 


a 

It is yet another example of tit) 
unique integration of Research witht 
Application that has made “Phila 
synonymous with leadership in mai 
industries—Radio . . . Television ay 
Refrigeration ... Freezers . . . Air CORRS 
ditioning . . 
And the end is not in sight! 


The Philco Corpe 


Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvam® 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM ~H i LCO RESEARCH 
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CONSTRUCTION 





of the Washington Arch, there slowly 
rose a gaunt skeleton of structural steel. 
Oblivious to the metallic din around 
them, a covey of art students sketched 
the 19-story embryo apartment dwell- 
ing'in pale pastels. Elsewhere in the 
US., from Androscoggin (Me.) to 
Azusa (Calif.), less sophisticated side- 
walk superintendents gaped in pop- 
eyed awe, as construction men, riding 
the crest of a six-year record building 
boom, successfully fought bucking bull- 
dozers, asthmatic jack-hammers and 
groaning cranes. 

Their display of virtuosity, however, 
~ Mm icit investors unimpressed. Despite 
Commerce Department estimates that 
total new construction expenditures will 
climb this year to $36 billion, 2% above 
the $35.3 billion high water mark set 
in 1952, common stocks of heavy con- 
struction companies are selling, on the 
average, only 20% above last year’s low. 
The Dow-Jones industrials, on the other 





Ox Manhattan’s lower Fifth Avenue 
last month, almost within rivet-throw 
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1950 1951 


1953 
otal new building has steadliy climbed 
? tecord levels; non-residential con- 
‘uction has mounted even faster. . . . 


1952 
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CONTRACTORS’ CONTRAST 


Despite the industrial building boom, construction 
companies’ profits are chancy at best and investors’ 
rewards are more often intangible than financial. 


hand, thanks to rampant bullishness, 
have piled up a massive 35% gain since 
their 1953 low. There is ample reason, 
however, for the Big Board’s boredom 
with the heavy-muscled bridge, tunnel 
and industrial builders. Construction 
volume, of itself, is almost never a re- 
liable clue to the state of their highly 
volatile earnings, which can vary with 
the whims of wind or weather, the 
twists of lumber prices or hod carriers’ 
wage s.ules. And while non-residential 
construction expenditures have expand- 
ed considerably faster than total con- 
struction expenditures in the last five 
years, contractors’ earnings have alter- 
nately soared and dipped as crazily as 
a tailless kite. (See charts). 

Vulnerable Viscera. Smallish ($1.9 
million total assets) F. H. McGraw 
Co., which specializes in “guts” jobs, 
the complex viscera of chemical and 
other process plants, and which three 
vears ago landed one of the biggest 
Government contracts ever awarded— 
construction of the $350 million Atomic 
Energy plant at Paducah (Ky.)—is no 
more immune to the industry's va- 
garies than most of its larger competi- 
tors. Since 1949, McGraw’s gross rev- 
enues (including costs under cost plus 
fee contracts) have soared from $23.8 
to $192.2 million: But in two of the last 
five years, 1950 and 1951, the company 
ran in the red, last year netted only a 
wobbly 58c per share. 

McGraw President Clifford S. Strike, 
51, who began learning the construc- 
tion business from the shovel up dur- 
ing summer vacations in his undergrad- 
uate days at the University of Illinois, 
is fond of aphorizing that “in this busi- 
ness when you fall, you fall for keeps.” 
Actually, F. H. McGraw has been in 
fiscal hot water more than once since 
it was founded 25 years ago, but each 
time managed to squirm back into the 
black. Strike well remembers that, in 
the ’30s, when construction work fell 
flatter than an offcolor joke at a church 
social, F. H. McGraw Co. was down to 
three employees—founder F. H. Mc- 
Graw, since retired, the company sten- 
ographer and Strike himself, who held 
the grandiloquent title of “assistant to 
the vice-president.” Strike drily pro- 
fesses not to remember just what vice- 
president he was supposed to be assist- 
ing: 
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Dear Dearborn. The ruggedly-built 
Strike (6’, 210 Ibs.), who became Mc- 
Graw president in 1946, is nothing if 
not ingenious, a talent which he had 
had to exercise many times at McGraw, 
not only as “assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent,” but in most of the company’s 
other top executive posts. He once bid 
in McGraw on a project in Hartford 
where three oil tanks had been swept 
away by a flood. Competing contrac- 
tors estimated that it would take six 
months and $65,000 to put them back 
in place. Strike took on the job for 
$13,000, polished it off by imitating na- 
ture: he built a dike around the tanks, 
refloated them and easily jockeyed 
them back in position. 

But it takes more than ingenuity to 
dodge all of the construction indus- 
try’s vicissitudes, as Strike learned back 
in 1947, when McGraw was building a 
hospital for the Veterans Administra- 
tion at Dearborn (Mich.). Strike recalls 
that “We had just built up to a peak; 
things were really humming” when the 
VA flashed a stop work order. From 
January to August of that year, says 
Strike, McGraw had to sit tight and 
wait for the government agency to 
thresh out a change in construction 
policies. Difficult to get at the time, 
labor was even harder to keep. While 
the VA went through its “agonizing re- 
appraisal,” McGraw, working under a 
lump-sum contract, went through the 
wringer, took a $400,000 loss. By the 
time McGraw got word to go ahead, 
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. . . but construction revenues and net 
have behaved as if they didn’t know 
what was going on. 


1949 













price controls had been lifted from 
building materials, which promptly 
climbed into the stratosphere and 
junked Strike’s carefully plotted cost 
estimates. 

Shortly afterwards, in hopes of re- 
covering its loss (and $200,000 which 
is due subcontractors), McGraw went 
to court. Last month it finally got a 
reply from a Michigan Court of Claims 
Commissioner. Though his brief must 
still be approved by the full Commis- 
sion, it indicates that McGraw will 
ultimately get its $400,000, per- 
haps before the end of this year, For 
McGraw stockholders, who have done 
without dividends since 1950, the 
award, which averages out to $1.80 
per common share, may mean the end 
of a long dry spell. 

McGraw is tied up in still another 
piece of litigation—with Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co.—which could bring in as 
much as $3.6 million and help wipe out 
the bitter memory of another substan- 
tial loss. In 1949 McGraw agreed to 
build a $3 million coal plant for J&L. 
Strike claims he dropped $1 million on 
the job, through no fault of his own, 
because the steel company “unjustifi- 
ably” changed specifications on him 
several times before the plant was com- 
pleted. J&L, charging that the plant 
did not meet guarantees, filed a $3.3 
million breach-of-contract suit, to which 
Strike replied with a brief for $3.6 mil- 
lion damages. Hopefully, McGraw still 
lists among its assets $362,000 which 
J&L withheld when the tussle began. 
For McGraw, whose working capital 
last year stood at $620,000, that much 
money is no laughing matter. 

Caught in the Switches. Bloodied in 
the Jones & Laughlin quarrel, Mc- 
Graw’s cash position took an even more 
severe pounding in deficit years 1950 
and 1951. In 1950, for instance, while 
such better-heeled contractors as Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott showed a current 
ratio of 2-to-1, McGraw scraped by 
with a skin-of-the-teeth 1.09-to-1 ratio. 

What had happened was that Mc- 
Graw had gotten caught in the switches, 
over the two-year period had to digest 
losses on ten different jobs. All of them 
were lump-sum contracts. 

Because of their relatively higher 
profitability (if cost estimates prove 
out), and because “you get different 
treatment on them’—less supervision 
and no need of dovetailing accounting 
procedures with those of the client— 
Strike prefers lump sum to cost-plus-fee 
contracts. He observes, however, that 
if things go sour, lump-sum contracts 
are far more risky. They certainly 
proved so in 1950 and 1951. In 1949, 

industrial building began to slacken, 
competition began to sharpen. Paring 





his estimates to the bone and betting 
that material and labor costs were go- 
ing to drop, Strike managed to snare a 
fat fistful of contracts. When the Ko- 
rean War erupted, however, and costs 
soared, McGraw, like many a competi- 
tor, was left holding the bag. On two 
big projects, a Providence (R. I.) sew- 
er job and a Hartford (Conn.) housing 
project, each of which billed around 
$3.5 million, McGraw dropped roughly 
$500,000. Eight other contracts showed 
smaller losses. 

Strike insists that his time of trou- 
bles was due to rising costs and rising 


ed costs to go up,” says Strike. “Tt wx 
pretty well indicated and we allows) 
for them in our estimates.” These smal. 
er jobs are important to McGraw, Fy 
while Paducah, like Hairbreadth Hany 
came through when the company wa 
on its uppers and just a jump in fron 
of the sheriff, it is primarily a “pre. 
tige” job and relatively low on th 
profit side (about .5%). However, de. 
clares Strike, Paducah “has given 
lots of experience and shown we ca 
organize a really big job.” Paradox. 
cally enough, Paducah is low profit be. 
cause of its size. The fee on cost-phs 
jobs, says Strike, is figured on a cure 


- the bigger the project, the smaller th 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW: 
fiscal falls need not be fatal 


costs alone, denies that his estimates 
went askew. “Naturally,” says he, “we 
analyzed those losses backwards and 
forwards.” On\none of the red ink jobs 
did McGraw bid much more than 2% 
under its nearest competitor. Further, 
adds Strike, all of the jobs—except the 
Hartford housing project—were the 
kind “on which we have historically 
made money, and they were worked 
by more or less the same people who 
had successfully handled similar jobs 
before.” 

Construction costs did take a sharp 
jump from 1949-50. Trade journal En- 
gineering News Record’s index shows 
they leaped almost 8% in that period, 
more than enough to wipe out the 
profit on a job that had been figured 
razor-close. And in the last month, ac- 
cording to Engineering News Record 
construction costs have once again 
spurted—this time more sharply than at 
any time since 1948. The current boost, 
however, holds no terror for Strike, 
who in addition to driving the mam- 
moth cost-plus Paducah adventure to 
comnletion, has also snapped up a 
handful of smaller lump sum contracts. 
Up and Atom. “This time we expect- 
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fee percentage. Nonetheless, Paducah 
has enabled Strike to build his curren: 
position back up to a healthy 2.5-to, 
And though the job has absorbed 70h 
of McGraw’s supervisory personnel ani 
necessarily limited outside work, Strike 
nonetheless last year drew about 6lf 
of his net’from private contracts. Th 
fact that he did is still another indic- 
tion of Paducah’s miniscule prot 
margins. Though the AEC contract « 
counted for about 90% of last years 
gross revenues, it brought in only 4% 
of net. 

Strike, however, like Brooklyn, e: 
pects that next year will be better 
Profitwise, it may well be so. Paducah 
will “almost certainly” be closed out by 
the end of 1955 and probably befor 
then, will gradually decline as a per 
centage of gross. Strike, however, is 
convinced that a $25 million backlog. 
mostly potentially higher-profit, lump 
sum projects, will more than make w 
for the loss of Paducah. On the basi 
of what McGraw has done for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Strike 
thinks he will be able to scare up stil 
more volume, put still more starch i 
his profit margins. 

Thus far this year they have i» 
proved. At the six-month mark, 
somewhat larger volume, MeGni 
showed a net per share of 30e os. }3 
last year. Strike expects his year-elt 
figures will be even better, partly bt 
cause he is ahead of schedule on x 
eral contracts, will be able to 
them out this year instead of next yet 
The $400,000 Dearborn settlement, ! 
it comes through, will also help. Stilt 
is “unwilling to prejudge the action ' 
our board of directors,” but he t 
that Class A and common shockho 
may well pocket their first divice™ 
since 1950. 

Closed Shop. In common with ma 
construction firms, McGraw is V# 
a closed corporation. Majority 
holder Strike at the beginning ‘ 
year held 72,517 shares (or 87. 4%) ¢ 
McGraw’s Class A stock, which is @ 
titled to four- vetes. per share; 
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744 shares (16%) of the common. Thus 
, dividend declaration would be ex- 
tremely good news for Strike himself. 
it would also cheer “key employees” 
who, back in 1946, when McGraw be- 
came “publicly owned,” picked up 339,- 
00 shares of common at 10c pe” share. 
The public offering price was 75c per 
share. 

Because it is so closely held, Mc- 
Craw common last month, selling 
around 5, was trading at a relatively 
high 8.6 times earnings. The stock is also 
quite volatile; on word of the Paducah 
award it jumped from 8 to 12. Hang- 
ing over the common, however, are op- 
tion warrants for 25,000 shares of 
authorized but unissued common (at 
6) which Cliff Strike bought for $250 
in 1949. His warrants are good until 
September of next year. 

“aunt Janes'" Appeal. Less closely 
held (as of March 81, officers and di- 
rectors as a group hold 8% of total out- 
standing) and Big Board-traded, Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott makes a more de- 
termined bid to establish rapport with 
its “Aunt Janes” and small stockholders. 
Quondam junkman and financier Louis 
E. Wolfson, who took over as chairman 
of the 97-year-old construction com- 
pany last year, insists that the com- 
pany’s officers and directors hold stock 
in amounts at least equal to their an- 
nual salaries, demands that their equity 
be bought not at discount, but at the 
market, 

Wolfson has also tied executive sal- 
aries to dividends: should there be a 
cut in Merritt-Chapman’s regular $2 
payout, officers’ salaries will be cut 
correspondingly, restored only when 
dividends climb to their original level. 
He further endeared himself to stock- 
holders last year by paying a 50c extra 
out of near-record $3.96 per share 
eamings and declaring a 25% stock 
dividend. This kind of solicitude (in- 
cluding dedication of last years an- 

























nual report “to our stockholders .. . 
who provide the capital, tools and 
equipment vital to the heartbeat of 
industry . . .”) has helped pull MC&S 
stock from 13% to 238% on the Big 
Board in the five years Wolfson has 
controlled the company. Wolfson, 
whose ownership of 4% of MC&S’ out- 
standing stock gives him a direct in- 
terest in its marketability, says that 
equitable treatment of shareholders is 
the keystone of his philosophy. 

Diversification Didoes. He has also 
found that it is good business. He was 
able to persuade stockholders last year 
to increase the authorized outstanding 
stock from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
shares. Merritt-Chapman is diversify- 
ing through acquisition of other com- 
panies—largely via stock swaps. 

Though it is making a bigger bid 
for industrial type jobs like a news- 
print mill now abuilding in New Zea- 
land, and the five projects it handled 
last year for Allied Chemical, the Black 
Horse on Merritt-Chapman’s house flag 
has more often fluttered over marine 
(dry docks, submarine pipelines) and 
heavy (bridges and tunnels) construc- 
tion projects than chemical complexes. 
Marine and heavy contracts require 
conjuring not only with the “normal” 
uncertainties of the construction busi- 
ness but also with tricky winds, tides 
and slack water periods. This can be 
costly. As a further hedge against 
economic uncertainties, President Wolf- 
son would like to see more of his com- 
pany’s market eggs scattered in differ- 
ent baskets. 

Diversification will also free Merritt- 
Chapman from the swings of its Marine 
Salvage and Derrick divisions. The 
prosperity of derricking operations is 
tied almost directly to the amount of 
tonnage which flows through the Port 
of New York, and salvage, of course, to 
disasters at sea on a “no cure, no pay” 
basis. Derrick and Salvage last year 





McGRAW’S STRIKE: 
less bounce per profit ounce 


accounted for only $3.4 million of 
Merritt-Chapman’s $70.6 million gross, 
but in some years, for good or for ill, 
they have materially effected MC&S’ 
income sheet. 

Since his accession to Merritt-Chap- 
man’s top job, Wolfson has done more 
than just emphasize industrial construc- 
tion. In a spate of “vertical integration” 
moves, he last year acquired the Fitz 
Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock Co. 
of Chicago. Old (founded in 1872) and 
respected, the company has built 
roughly 75% of the substructures of all 
the bridges in Chicago. Fitz Simons’ 
savvy and reputation may also prove 
helpful when construction on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, which will end up 
practically in its back yard, finally gets 
under way. 

Steel Stalemate? But Wolfson’s big- 
gest acquisitions to date, the Milton 
Electric Steel Co. and Newport Steel 
Co., at first blush seem almost alien to 
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CONSTRUCTION CROSS SECTION 
6 CONTRACTORS AND HOW THEY DO 
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Percentage figures show performance over last five years (right) and the latest fiscal year (left). Numerical rankings convert 
ve-year percentile scores into index numbers for comparison. These in turn are combined into composite rankings to compare 
overall performance records of the companies. 


5-Year Performance, 1949-'53 
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IRON WORKERS: 
corporate structures are chancy too 


Merritt-Chapman’s primary interests. 
Most of the steel companies’ output is 
sold in the open market. But a sub- 
stantial portion of Milton’s production 
.about 20% lost year) and a lesser 
amount of Newport’s is ticketed to 
Merritt-Chapman, presumably at lower 
prices than it would pay elsewhere. 
This kind of arrangement could boost 
construction profit margins. But cur- 
rent steel markets being what they are, 
Newport, for a while at least may prove 
to be more of a hindrance than a help. 

On a pro forma basis, Newport last 
year contributed about 40% of Merritt- 
Chapman's net. In the spring of last 
year, when the steel industry as a 
whole was turning over at a theoretic- 
cal 101% of capacity, semi-integrated 
producer Newport was operating at 
only 80%-90% of capacity. It has 
since slipped to around 25% (vs. about 
60%-65% for the industry as a whole). 
And in the first quarter of this year, 
Newport's sales dropped because de- 
mand for flat and hot rolled steel has 
sagged. Newport as yet has no cold 
rolling facilities, an oversight which it 
is in the process of remedying. But for 
the rest of this year, Newport may well 
exert a drag on Merritt-Chapman’s 
earnings. 

Marine Magnates . . . Also very much 
in the marine and heavy construction 
business, the Arundel Corp. and Great 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. have both 
been hit by budget balancing cutbacks 
in Federal river and harbor appropria- 
tions. Nonetheless, both companies last 
year managed to boost gross revenues; 
Arundel from $17.6 to $18.3 million, 
Great Lakes from $13.5 to $15.4 mil- 
lion. 

Matched against either McGraw or 
Merritt-Chapman, Arundel and Great 


Lakes can boast of greater stability. In 
each of the last five years, Arundel’s 
gross has climbed steadily, from $10.9 
million in 1949 to last year’s $18.3 mil- 
lion. Great Lakes’ onward surge has 
faltered only once—in 1952. Both com- 
panies have managed to hold relatively 
strong cash positions, show better than 
average pretax profit margins. Great 
Lakes’ top out higher than Arundel’s 
though the latter, in addition to con- 
ducting a brisk trade in crushed stone, 
pre-mixed concrete and slag, also 
boasts a longer operating season than 
Great Lakes. Like Arundel, Great 
Lakes works the eastern seaboard, the 
Mississippi and the Gulf. Appropriately 
named, it also draws a good portion of 
net out from the Great Lakes which, 
of course, are ice-locked in winter. 

Heavy construction last year ac- 
counted for about 35% of Arundel’s 
gross. There is still plenty of work on 
tap. Among other projects in Arundel’s 
$22.9 million backlog at the beginning 
of this year (up from $14.3 million in 
1953) were a $12 million filtration 
plant and a $3.3 million sewer project. 
Because they spread the risks and en- 
able Arundel to get in on _ projects 
which it could not otherwise handle 
alone President Richard Froehlinger 
likes joint venture contracts. Cur- 
rently he holds a one-third interest in 
the Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia 
River in Washington State, a 20% stake 
in a more than $50 million contract 
with the Reserve Mining Co. 

... AND M-K. On the Chief Joseph 
Dam, Arundel is collaborating with 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., the U.S.’s big- 
gest heavy construction company. Fi- 
nancing such massive projects as the 
$173 million hydroelectric installation 
which Morrison-Knudsen is currently 
carving out of the mountains of British 
Columbia takes plenty of cash. Even 
though the dividend payout on its 974,- 
419 outstanding common shares, about 
half of which are closely held by Presi- 
dent Henry Morrison, 69, and asso- 
ciates, has been on the low side, Mor- 
rison-Knudsen’s current ratio in the last 
two years averages out to a tight 1.65 
to l. 

Though operating revenue has de- 
clined steadily since 1951 (from $163.8 
to $127.6 million), Henry Morrison 
has kept a sharp eye on costs, im- 
proved profit margins. During the 
30s, Morrison-Knudsen _ specialized 
in the big dams—Hoover, Bonne- 
ville, Imperial and Grand Coulee. 
These days, it gets a big chunk of 
net from overseas operations. Last year, 
such projects as a $14 million river 
diversion project in Turkey and a $24 
million irrigation job in Australia, 
helped contribute about one-third of 
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Morrison-Knudsen’s total income, 
parently Morrison-Knudsen will be key 
busy overseas for some time to come 
Last month, M-K jumbos and byl. 
dozers were digging into 35 foreip 
projects with a total value of aboy 
$498 million. Stateside, M-K was 

in 192 other jobs valued at $412 mj. 
lion. 

Commercials and Crepe. Morrisop. 
Knudsen’s_ overseas obligations, 
course, could be a handy anchor tp 
windward, should domestic activity 
take a header. So far there is no ind. 
cation that it will. Though Feder 
awards have dropped, booming private 
commercial and industrial building ha 
helped take up the slack. 

It specializes in “umbrella” jobs 
such as offices and apartment dwel- 
ings, but the boom in commer 
construction has been cold comfort to 
the Thompson-Starrett Co. In eight out 
of the eleven years since 1943, th 
company has run in the red. It has ye 
to pay a common dividend, and pre 
ferred arrears, mounting since 193], 
total $78.75 per share. 

Last year, T-S netted $206,24 
a coup which led President Va 
Raalte to declare “prospects for world: 
wide business extremely bright.” Two 
months ago, however, Van Raalte be 
gan playing a different tune. “In the 
interests of survival,” he beseeched 
stockholders to approve a merger with 
the R&S New York Securities Corp. In 
August, they did so, set in motion the 
apparatus by which Thompson-Starret 
will acquire R&S and its engineering 
and construction subsidiary. 

To the union, Thompson-Starrett wil 
bring a tax loss carry forward of $18 
million. From the union, according t0 
Jennis M. Doroshaw, R&S New York 
Securities Corp. president, Thomps0t- 
Starrett will get a new set of braias 
“The entire top-level management d 
the continuing company,” says he, ” . 
come from Roberts & Schaefer 
This was underlined by Thomipsit 
Starrett’s proxy which noted that i 
proposed merger would enable it “to 
acquire the managerial, engimet 
and construction talents . . . ess@ 
to profitable operations. ... 

Late Marriage. It will take considet 
able talent to unravel Thor 
Starrett’s tangled fiscal affairs. IM 
& Schaefer will bring a welcome 
log of about $10.5 million into Hem 
corporation, has averaged a respe@ rs 
enough $695,000 net before taxe®* 
each of the six years through 19o9qe8 
matched against T-S’ shaky eam 
record and the 1,000,000 old 
which the newly-capitalized é 
will have outstanding, Robe 
Schaefer’s contribution perhaps may” 
another case of “too little and too 
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In teeming India the traditional way to 
move vast amounts of material is on 
the heads and backs of 30c-a-day 
coolies. To hurry work on its vital $300 
million Bhakra dam irrigation and hy- 
droelectric project, Prime Minister 
Nehru’s government decided to bypass 
these time-immemorial methods in 
favor of a five-mile-long mechanical 
conveyor system. Anxious for the busi- 
ness, more than a dozen competitors 


























































ert from three export-hungry nations bid 
ott 0 for the contract. 
i on Smiles in Stamford. To the surprise 
, of many, the contract did not go to the 
4s YXHE British, who still hold an industrial foot- 
| pte hold in their former empire. Nor did it 
195], go to the Germans whose _highly- 
skilled, 44c-an-hour labor has strength- 
6,248, ened their competitive hand in world 
Vall markets. The Indians handed the $1 
wor million contract to the U.S.’s Hewitt- 
TWH Robins, Inc. 
ste The order put big smiles on execu- 
In tive faces in the big, old Tudor mansion 
an where Hewitt-Robins headquarters in 
. suburban Stamford (Conn.). Whether 
Se te there is big profit in such hard- 
fF: won orders is a moot point in view of 
tarrett the tight international bidding. But to 
ee Thomas Robins, Jr., spare, athletic-look- 
twill ing president of Hewitt-Robins, it was 





a significant victory. 

Exports, now only 5% of sales, were 
at the start important to Hewitt- 
Robins, could become so again if cur- 























































































































H-R’s TOM ROBINS: 
rubber railroads, skid-proof rugs 
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THE NARROW MARGIN 


Hewitt-Robins was working rubber even 
before Goodyear was spawned, but 
Detroit has made a very big difference 


rencies become more freely convertible. 
For more than 60 years Hewitt-Robins 
and its predecessor firm have been out- 
moding the patient coolie and the plod- 
ding mule in mines, dams, construction 
jobs and factories right across the 
globe. It goes back to 1891 when 
Thomas Robins, Sr. (at 86 still board 
chairman) sold Thomas Alva Edison on 
the idea of using rubber belting to 
move ore mechanically from the inven- 
tor’s Ogden Iron Mines in New Jersey. 
But in those early days other U.S. 
mine owners cold-shouldered Robins’ 
mechanization pitch. It was a foreign 
order from a South African gold mine 
that kept Robins, Sr., from going broke 
in the early ’90s. 

The Robins Conveyor Belt Co. was 
already two years old when Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber was incorporated in 
1898. But because it concentrated 
on its conveyors, Robins never mush- 
roomed like $666 million Goodyear. 
Since 1939, however, new products and 
the trend toward plant automation 
have boosted sales elevenfold. For 
$22.4 million (total assets) Hewitt- 
Robins this has been no mean accom- 
plishment. 

In the face of stiff competition from 
such heavyweights as Goodyear, U.S. 
Rubber, Link-Belt, Allis-Chalmers, 
Hewitt-Robins has done it by sticking 
to its last. It claims to be the only firm 
making complete conveyor systems 
from design right down to the manu- 
facture of belts and mechanical parts. 
In the field of rubber hose and auto- 
mation its engineers work so closely 
with customers that, as one executive 
puts it, “We practically sit in their 
laps.” 

One Man's Poison. Such industrial 
specialties notwithstanding, automobile 
tires remain the rubber industry’s bread 
and butter. Yet the Robins, father and 
son, have avoided Detroit’s wheel rims 
like the plague. When Tom Robins, Jr., 
joined the firm in 1919 there were 450 
U.S. tiremakers. Thirty years later when 
the smoke cleared there were exactly 26 
survivors. One of the early casualties 
was Buffalo's Hewitt Rubber Co., 
Robins’ main supplier. An ill-fated tire 
venture had swamped Hewitt in $2 mil- 
lion of red ink, and Tom Robins, Jr., 
went to Buffalo to take over. Within a 
few years he had put Hewitt back on 
its feet as a manufacturer of industrial 
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H-R CONVEYOR BELT: 
Edison recognized a good thing 


rubber goods. Robins never forgot what 
tires did to Hewitt. 

This aversion to tires. posed some- 
thing of a dilemma for Hewitt-Robins 
after World War II. The big Buffalo 
plant was partly idle, and good sense 
dictated a go at consumer goods for the 
sake of diversification. Robins and his 
young (average age today: 42) execu- 
tives plumped for foam rubber, one of 
the hottest items in the industry, and 
within a year were doing a small but 
flourishing business against competition 
from three of rubber’s big four. Last 
year Hewitt-Robins sold $10 million 
worth for such coccyx-coddling items 
as auto seat cushions and easy chairs. 
Early this year Tom Robins bought up 
the Fremont Rubber Co., boosting con- 
sumer goods to 40% of his sales mix. 
With Fremont came such “idea” prod- 
ucts as skid-proof throw rugs. 

The Tight Squeeze. With a well-es- 
tablished beachhead in foam and an ag- 
gressive breakthrough on the automa- 
tion front, these days Hewitt-Robins is 
an almost classic picture of a growth 
company. There is, unfortunately, a 
very nasty worm in Tom Robins’ apple: 
profit margins, never lavish, are being 
squeezed at home and abroad by com- 
petition. “We are dissatisfied,” said 
Robins, in what many stockholders re- 
garded as a dignified understatement, 
“with our margin of profit. . . . Labor, 
materials and other costs are rising, and 
we have not been able to raise prices in 
our highly competitive market.” In the 
last five years Hewitt-Robins has hewed 
out profit margins averaging 8% of sales, 
for an average return of 10% on book 
value. .Big Goodyear, 70% in tires, 
meanwhile had’ margins of 10% and 
netted 16% on book value. If that were 
not discouraging enough, profit margins 
in the first half of 1954 were stretched 





to a tenuous 3.5%°, due in part to inte- 
gration expenses of the new Fremont 
division. Aided by a tax credit and 
steady sales, per share earnings were 
down only 25% to $1.33—and, for now 
at least, the 50-cent quarterly dividend 
appeared safe. 

Rubber Railways. For these problems 
Tom Robins has a variety of antidotes. 
One is synthetic rubber. Robins has 
staked his claim as part of a 29-firm 
consortium bidding for the U.S.’s Louis- 
ville (Ky.) plant. Furthermore, he ex- 
pects growth to heal many of the 
wounds. Foam rubber, he points out, is 
finding new uses every year. On the 
conveyor front, Hewitt-Robins, already 
well-versed in moving materials, is cur- 
rently bidding on at least three passen- 
ger-carrying conveyor. projects. But 
even the potentialities here are light- 
weight compared with Robins’ pet en- 
thusiasm: a 103-mile $300 million Lake 
Erie-to-Ohio River conveyor system; 
one of its twin belts to carry iron ore 
south toward Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh, the other to carry coal north 
toward Cleveland. 

*First half profits of two big rubber- 
makers, Goodyear (9.7%) and Goodrich 
(12.5%), are not strictly comparable. 
Both are also big tiremakers. 


MEAT PACKING 


“MEATBALLS AND 
GOLFBALLS” 


Last month, the Wilson Athletic Goods 
Mfg. Co., Inc., the world’s mightiest 
maker of sports equipment, suffered a 
strikeout. The victim was its Schenec- 
tady (N.Y.) baseball plant, and the de- 
ciding pitch was a shrinking market for 
baseballs. Wilson’s biggest customers, 
the minor leagues, have declined in 
number from 50 to 80 in only five 
years. As a result, production of base- 
balls is now curtailed to one remaining 
plant in Tullahoma (Tenn.). 

But this slight ache in his athletic 
subsidiary was not the biggest pain en- 
dured by Board Chairman Edward 
Foss Wilson, 48 (“People say we make 
meatballs and golfballs”). His Wilson 
& Co., the nation’s third-largest meat 
packer, has not paid anything on its 
common since mid-1952. In that year, 
Wilson lost $763,341 despite a record 
$717.5 million in sales. Last year, by 
selling more beef and ridding himself 
of $1.4 million in pork and lard inven- 
tories, Wilson managed to push domes- 
tic net to $3,035,999 on a 6% decline 
in sales. But Wilson still had _ its 
troubles, as evidenced all too clearly by 











BANKING IN A FISH BOWL. Bidding goodby to the traditional mauso- 
leum-style of bank architecture, the Manufacturers Trust Company will 
bring banking’s “new look” to New York’s Fifth Avenue this fall. Covered 
with plate glass and polished aluminum, the bank’s new branch at 48rd 
Street brings the safe deposit vault out of its traditional place in the base- 
ment, puts it in the first floor in view of 8,000,000 New Yorkers. Said one 
of Manufacturers’ 6,300 employees: “It will be like having the whole world 
watch me change a hundred-dollar bill.” And president Horace C. Flanigan, 
out to build retail business, hopes that his posh new quarters will attract 
plenty of new customers, all of them waving hundred-dollar bills. 
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its quotation at 9- last month on the 
Big Board. 

in the Sty. Chairman Wilson’s wor. 
ries begin in the sheds of small 
sharply-competing slaughterers and jp 
the pig sty. Some 3,300 quick litt, 
meat packing companies and 11,000 
slaughterers are eating into the busi 
ness of big far-flung packers like Wil. 
son because they can pounce on the 
best-selling items faster. In addition, 
Wilson cannot get the hogmeat for 
processing it once did (since supplies 
are down 14%). Since Wilson is heayily 
geared for hog processing, the dwin- 
dling pig population jacks up its over. 
head. 

But Meatpacker Wilson still has 
some choice cuts left. He is playing the 
trend to prepackaged meats for food 
chains and independent supermarkets 
for all it is worth and is eying the end 
of 14 years of rationing in England 
with high hopes. With side helpings 
from subsidiaries like Wilson Athletic 
Goods, Wilson hopes at least to repeat 
last year’s showing or even better it. 
But, said he, “We can’t tell how the 
race is doing when we're half-way 
around the track.” Stockholders could 
not tell either: Wilson does not issue 
any interim reports of earnings. 


SWIFT’S SMORGASBORD 
Swirt & Co. does not issue interim re- 
ports either. But its 64,887 stockholders 
have no doubt that the world’s biggest 
meat packer is the industry's top 
moneymaker. Since 1950, Swift has de- 
clared full-year dividends in advance, 
will make a $3 payout this year-the 
highest in the company’s 69-year his- 
tory. 

To enable itself to put such filet 
mignon before its stockholders Swift 
has decentralized its plants and prod- 
ucts like a Swedish chef scattering hors 
d'oeuvres across a smorgasbord table 
Last year, the company carved out @ 
56% fatter net of $33.9 million from 
operations in 55 packing plants, 16 
dairy and poultry installations, seve 
refineries, 26 oil mills, 26 plant 
factories, 19 cotton gins and 300 
units. Juggling this diversity is a mar 
agement schooled in one of the indus 
try’s first executive training prograll 
Swift’s men are carefully schooled 
slice costs the way a butcher trims 
from beef. 

With its fiscal year ending soom (on 
Oct. 31), Swift shows indications df 
being well on its way towards dispi 
ing the old saw that “the race is not! 
the swift.” At least, Wall Street app” 
ently thinks so. On the Big Board lat 
month, Swift’s common soared t0 Agh, 
its highest mark since 1929, when it! 
a high of 68%. 
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SOFT DRINKS 





RESCHWEPPRICAL TRADE 


A mutual market plan between Ameri- 
ca’s Pepsi-Cola and Britain’s Schweppes 
adds sparkle to the summer season 


SOMEWHERE within “this plot, this 
Earth, this realm, this England,” lies 
the village of Schweppshire. Rand, Mc- 
Nally has never given it a thought, but 
to Britons Schweppshire is as real and 
popular as Piccadilly. There, as every 
Englishman knows, Percy Byssche 
Schweppey wrote Schweppepsychidi- 
an, A. E, Houseman composed his 
Schweppeshire Lad and golf was first 
played by no less a duffer than Edward 
the Confessor (who “confessed, after a 
medal round, that he took nine not six 
shots in a bunker”). 

Actually, Schweppshire is the imag- 
inary country seat of Schweppes, Ltd., 
the grand old company whose brisk, 
bubbling beverages (e.g., quinine wa- 
ter, ginger beer, soda “Schwop”) have 
been required staples in British pubs 
since 1794. Last month, thanks to some 
zesty promotion by the U.S. Pepsi-Cola 
Co., Schweppeshire seemed jolly well 
close to establishing a thirsty suburb in 
America. 

In homes, bars and bistros from New 
York to New Orleans, from San Fran- 
cisco to Santa Ana, Schweppes’ quinine 
water (better known as “tonic”) was 
all the rage. Bartenders had never be- 
fore had so many calls for gin-and- 
tonic (a jigger of gin and Schweppes), 
the nation’s newest drinking fad. Much 
of the demand was due to the unpre- 
dictable changing tastes of U.S. drink- 
ers, but much was also due to an 
unusual international marketing agree- 
ment—the first of its kind in the fizzy 
beverage industry—between Schweppes 
and Pepsi. 

Tale of Two Cities. It all began early 
last year when William Forsythe, 
Pepsi's board chairman and president 
of Pepsi-Cola International, was touring 
England. Everywhere he went Forsythe 
was impressed with the enormous pop- 
ularity of Schweppes products. When 
he met Schweppes General Manager H. 

Hooper, Forsythe learned that 
Schweppesmen had the highest regard 
or Pepsi. The result of this mutual 
admiration was the signing of two 
separate contracts that called for 
Schweppes to bottle and market Pepsi 
in England, Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land and Pepsi to do the same for 
Schweppes products in the U.S. 

Under the terms of the Schwepsi- 
Cola get together, Pepsi would sell its 
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syrup to Schweppes and Schweppes 
would sell its “essence”* to Pepsi. The 
advantages were tempting. Pepsi would 
benefit from Schweppes’ highly satu- 
rated distribution network in Britain 
and Schweppes would similarly en- 
joy Pepsi's wide-spread U.S. bottling 
and_ distribution setup. Moreover, 
Schweppes, by shipping only its es- 
sence, would thus avoid the heavy im- 
port charges that had kept its U.S. 
price as high as 50c for a 10-oz. bottle. 
Bottled in the U.S., Schweppes could 
pare its price down to a more pala- 
table 18c. 

Said Pepsi’s Forsythe: “The most im- 
portant thing about our deal . . . is that 
it represents healthy, unsubsidized, 
two-way trade. The dollars we spend 
for (Schweppes) will enable British 
consumers to pay for Pepsi-Cola.” 

Schweppesman Extraordinary. Yet the 
most welcome part of the deal was 
something that Pepsi had not con- 
tracted for: the prompt arrival in New 
York of Schweppes’ spade-bearded am- 
bassador Commander Edward White- 
head. The very model of a model Eng- 
lish gentleman, Whitehead, as president 
of Schweppes (U.S.A.) Ltd., had come 
over to supervise the handling of his 
product. But he cut such an imposing 

*Made from Sicilian lemons, oranges 
from Sicily, Spain, Palestine, Rhodesia and 
the West Indies. 
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figure that Pepsi's ad agency all but 
popped its cap in its haste to get the 
Commander’s well-groomed face into 
magazine ads and his cultured voice 
onto radio commercials. Americans 
were soon being subjected to the most 
suave and snobbish appeal to con- 
sumers since the Man in the Hath- 
away Shirt peeked out at them from 
under his eyepatch. “I am Command- 
er Edward Whitehead,” announced 
the “Schweppesman Extraordinary,” “I 
have come [to tell you about] the most 
cooling drink known to civilized man.” 

“Great Scott,” Salesman Whitehead 
was heard to say, “it’s hot here today. 
Simply sweltering. I can’t think how 
you keep going in heat like this. Oh 
yes, but I can, of course I can. It’s all 
the Schweppes Quinine Water youre 
drinking nowadays. It seems you've all 
fallen in love with our tonic drink .. . 
Good for you. I admire your taste.” 

The shrewd Schweppesman has since 
been instrumental in helping to pro- 
mote the “Rolls Royce of soft drinks” 
into the nation’s No. 1 summer mixer. 
This year the liquor industry is spend- 
ing $4,000,000 on the gin-and-tonic 
theme, and the soft drink companies 
with quinine water mixers (@.g., Can- 
ada Dry’s Quinac, White Rock’s Q-9) 
are boosting them to the tinkling tune 
of $3,000,000. 

The results of the Schweppsi-Cola 
cooperation are already marvelously ap- 
parent. After only one year of opera- 
tions, Schweppes sales, says James 
Somerall, vice president of Pepsi's bot- 
tle sales division and the man in charge 
of the Schweppes operation, are “right 
striking.” Some 250,000 cases have 
een sold, and the prospect for next 
year is that Pepsi may market over 
1,000,000 cases. To help do it, the 17 

bottlers and 65 distributors, who have 


SCHWEPPESMAN WHITEHEAD & . RIENDS: 
: nine shots in a bunker make a civilized drink 





Numbers game 


Many, in and out of government, 
are crossing pencils in a duel over 
statistics. It’s a battle in which there 
are few neutrals. Even President 
Eisenhower, in his recent speech in 
Springfield, acted as a vocal second 
for his side when he charged that 
economic “prophets of doom” were 
using “crooked fence” figures. 

Eisenhower’s umbrage was made 
in the political climate of an ap- 
proaching Congressional campaign, 
so it’s quite in the tradition of gal- 
lantry to forgive the President for 
plunging into a battleground where 
members of his own Administration 
are unhappy over the statistical state 
of the nation. On July 6, Arthur F. 
Burns, the President’s closest advisor 
on economic matters, appeared be- 
fore a joint subcommittee of Con- 
gress investigating government sta- 
tistics and came up with a bushel 
of woes on the lack of adequate fig- 
ures on which he and his aides must 
judge the business health of the 
country from month to month. While 
the U.S. harbors the greatest num- 
ber of fact-and-figure experts in the 
world, and the government spends 
more on computors, human and 
mechanical, than any other, even 
tne little country of the Netherlands 
is several digits ahead in this inter- 
national numbers game. 

The reason presumably is that the 
business of gathering statistics by 
the government (everyone agrees 
this should be a government func- 
tion) has been allowed to grow like 
crabgrass, and the overlapping and 
outmoded methods have become 
hopelessly entwined in bureaucracy. 
Then, Congressional budgeteers, on 
the theory that statistics can’t vote, 
haven’t been too kind to the figure- 
gathering agencies and have been 
lopping off funds for very needed 
work. 

An example of shortsighted budg- 
et-cutting:) The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics some years ago began a 
study of consumer buying habits. 
Now every business man with any 
eye toward the market potential of 
his product would like to know how 
much milady spends on her hats, 
how much on children’s clothes, 
how much she allows her husband 
for “spending money.” These find- 
ings were anxiously awaited. The 
material was duly gathered, as- 
sembled and ready for publication. 





——LABOR RELATIONS 





Congress didn’t 
allow any funds 
for printing this 
valuable business 
compendium and 
so it lay gather- 
ing dust until the 
Ford Foundation 
last month put up enough money 
to complete the job. 

The statistical famine on pension 
funds is of particular interest. For 
instance, no one can tell without 
grasping at straws how much money 
there is in the collective “kitties” of 
private pension plans. It is known 
that more money is going into these 
funds than is being paid out. What’s 
happening to it? No one can say 
for sure. On wage statistics, things 
are not so woeful, but the gaps are 
as wide as they are “loopholed.” 
The government publishes figures 
on average hourly wages of workers. 
But these figures have little value 
to the businessman trying to figure 
costs because fringe benefits are not 
included. 

These are small-fry shortcomings 
compared to the available data on 
unemployment. The Bureau of Cen- 
sus is charged with the gathering of 
figures on the nation’s labor force. 
By some obscure reasoning not clear 
even to the big brains in the field, 
the Census enumerators do not count 
as “unemployed” any worker who is 
on layoff. The theory is that an em- 
ployee who has been told by his 
boss that there is no work but “we'll 
call you when there is,” still has a 
job. This creates an evident distor- 
tion. Similarly, those on part-time 
work or on short work-weeks, are 
counted as “employed,” there again 
creating a lopsided picture. 

Too, Census Bureau samplings 
may be far too small. Just how glar- 
ingly obvious an inadequate sam- 
pling can be was demonstarted last 
January. The Bureau sent its field 
men into 68 communities and esti- 
mated that there were over 2,300,- 
000 jobless. As a check, it went into 
230 communities and its estimate 
during that same period jumped to 
over 3,000,000. And on agricultural 
employment, if you read the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s findings, you 
get one set of figures. If you prefer 
to listen to the Census Bureau's 
chant, there's a_ two-million-man 
difference. 





Lawrence Stessin 
















handled Schweppes up to now, will} 
increased to 35 bottlers and 2004 
tributors next year. 4 
Big Steele Formula. The deal is 
of Pepsi President Alfred Nu St 
schwepped up expansion program 
America’s second largest (after Gg 
popmaker. In the last four years, 
growing Pepsi has: spent $22,000,009) 
on new facilities, its dealers $7,000,000, 
In that same period, each month’s huge 
ness has been bigger than the last. Say 
Steele: “Pepsi-Cola today is ing 
stronger position as regards profs” 
price structure and sales than at am 
time in its history.” 
Last year Pepsi: 1) spent $5,422 
on plant and improvement; 2) opened 
24 new bottling plants in the U.S, 5 
abroad; 3) boosted foreign sales 26% 
4) established Pepsi-Cola International 
to conduct operations overseas; §) | 
grossed $45,419,752, up better than 
$10,000,000 over 1952, and netted 
$5,476,882 (95c a share) vs. 19595 
$3,880,362 (67c a share). This yearit 
intends opening 32 more bottling plants 
in the U.S., has 17 planned for overseas, 
Thus far in 1954, however, Pepsis 
earnings spiral has suffered only a 
slight reversal. Earnings for the fint 
six months were $2,385,000 compared 
to 1953’s $2,775,000. The reason, Presi- 
dent Steele explained, was the devalua- 
tion of the peso in Mexico, where Pepsi 
is as popular as enchilladas. But suc 
cesses like the Schweppes deal help 
take the sting out of the drop. 
There were encouraging signs that 
Pepsi would hit the break-ever 
point in the operation long before the 
target date in 1955. Among the signs: 
after only three weeks in the L.A. mar 
ket, the Los Angeles Glamorama trade 
fair voted Schweppes “the most glam- 
orous and exciting product of the year.’ 













































































































































COMMUNICATIONS 


SCRAMBLED MESSAGE 


From 1946 until now, the Americal 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. hs @ yy, 
raised about $4.3 billion in parent com 
pany financing, largely through si 
convertible (into common stock) and Sal 
six non-convertible debenture issués 
Last month Wall Street looked twice 
when it read that AT&T planned . 
float $250 million in “bonds.” What, h 
asked the Canyon semanticists, 
happened to the company’s long-cher- Sin 


ished term “debentures”? = 
Bad communications, replied a com roe 
pany spokesman. To avoid co tons 





in the public mind, AT&T now is © 
ferring to debt securities as bonds, 







though in the official registration stale Ren 
ment they will probably sail ing. 






their former label of debentures. 
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“IT SAYS WE HAD A 
BANG-UP YEAR AGAIN! 


The new Annual Report (yours for the asking) shows Sheraton 
kept surging ahead during the fiscal year ending April 30. 


New sales and earnings records were set. Operating efficiency 
Pe pam a new high. There was a successful two-for-one stock split. Hi ERA } ON 
nd new hotels were purchased. Here’s a thumbnail sketch: 


Sales volume was $72,771,079 compared with $68,141,908 a year 
i Earnings were up 24.9 percent. Net earnings per share went 
tom $1.24 on 3,161,108 shares to $1.63 on 3,259,430 shares. 


—— new hotels bought were the Sheraton-Park (formerly the es | OTELS 


ardman Park) and the Sheraton-Carlton, both in Washington, D.C. 


ae April 30, Sheraton has added more hotels. The Hotel Kim- 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, is now the Sheraton-Kimball. On IN THE U.S. A. IN CANADA 
“uly 1, Sheraton went coast-to-coast with the purchase of the magnif- ALBANY PASADENA MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 


) : . ° ° A BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH —Th i 
— Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, California. (It’s the Hunting- BOSTON PROVIDENCE TORONTO—King Edword 
ee now.) Newest members of the Sheraton family are the BROOKLINE, Mass. ROCHESTER NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
en . P ° BUFFAL ST. LOUIS HAMILTON—Royal Connaught 
yck in Albany and the Blackstone in Chicago. CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, Mass. © WINDSOR—Prince Edward 
If yo . 4 CINCINNATI! = WASHINGTON 
Re you would like the full story, we’ll gladly send you the Annual DETROIT WORCESTER 


| port. Address: Sheraton Corporation of America, Sheraton Build- ee 
ing, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Mass. , 


The Proudest Name in 


Also: Sheraton reservation offices in Cleveland and Minneapolis 
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PENS & PENCILS 





WATERMAN’S WAY 


Ball point pens and brash competitors have 


left the nation’s oldest 


penmaker with 


leaky profits. Now it plans a comeback try. 


LikE ebullient Robert Davis Howse, 
46, Executive VP of the Waterman Pen 
Co., Inc., top quillmen know a fountain 
pen is only a “controlled leak.” But 
they grow grey over how to keep it a 
controlled one, and particularly the 
effects of capillarity, temperature, bar- 
ometric pressure and humidity on 
the metering of ink. Long nights of 
leak-watching make them grumble that 
the customer never realizes that pen- 
making conjures up all the skills of a 
hydraulic engineer, and much else. 

This month, Waterman’s _leak- 
watchers walked out of their Seymour 
(Conn.) lab with a smartly-designed 
“controlled leak” that Howse predicts 
will “revolutionize” the $80 million pen 
industry and “revitalize” Waterman's 
sales strength: the C/F, a cartridge- 
filled fountain pen to banish forever 
the pesky ink bottle. Instead, a hermeti- 
cally-sealed, pliable plastic tube of ink 
is slipped into the barrel. Gold-nibbed, 
the pen will retail for $15, plus $1.50 
tax. Not forgetting he sells ink, too, 
Howse is also peddling a batch of eight 
cartridges for each pen at 50c. 

Make a Wish. Howse and mild, retir- 
ing President Frank Waterman shrewdly 
timed the pen’s announcement date 
(Sept. 15) with the company’s 70th 
birthday and the beginning of the fall 
back-to-school selling season, second 
only to Christmas in pulling power. 
Waterman’s anniversary hope, says 
Howse, is that the C/F will get Water- 
man back into the gift market where 
“our name is famous” but sales are 
unspectacular. The company has been 
famous ever since the day in 1884 
when insurance salesman L. E. Water- 
man lost a sale because he spilled an 
ink bottle over a prospect’s contract. 
Vowing never to lose another sale, 
“L. E.” went out and invented the first 
practical fountain pen. 

Yaleman Howse, an ex-cemetery lot 
salesman and past president of Argus 
Camera, is somewhat of an Horatio 
Alger figure himself. But his great con- 
tribution to Waterman is solid market 
research. Last year, a three-months-long 
Waterman survey of 3,000 pen users 
spotted what Howse believes is the 
fountain pen’s biggest drawback: 
people hate to fill them. But people 
also, Howse found, hate to have to 
press down to write with ballpoint 
pens. These two facts suggested great 


possibilities to Howse who proceeded 
to crossbreed the best ideas in each 
type of pen, came up with the mongrel 
C/F. 

Besides being Waterman’s challenge 
to the big four penmakers (Parker, 
Sheaffer, Esterbrook, Eversharp), the 
C/F brings another big penmaker into 
the mounting competition between 
fountain and ballpoint pens. Once 
touted as the “successor” to the foun- 
tain pen, the ballpoint pen has had an 
erratic history. At first, it seemed des- 
tined to grab the entire field. But poor 
quality, most particularly smudgy ink, 
became a big blot on its escutcheon. 
“The only pen,” said quipsters, “that 
will make eight copies and no original.” 
But today ballpoint pens are staging a 
rousing comeback and are grabbing 
large pieces of the cheap pen market. 
Last year, for example, Paper Mate 
sold $25 million worth. But while ball- 
points have become the sales leaders 
quantitatively, they do not by any 
means have the upperhand dollar-wise 


(see chart). 


One result is that Howse and Water- 
man are shying away from the drug 
store market, instead are concentrating 
on traffic at jewelry counters, stationers 
and department stores. This reflects 
the hard facts of a shifting market. 


Fountain pen sales in drug outlets 
dipped 10% in two years, while 
point sales have ‘soared 49%. S 
Right after Howse took over ma 
agement of family-controlled Ws 
man two years ago, the firm embarked 
on a cost-cutting program that has 
trimmed off $300,000 in e eS a 
year. Moving all manufacturing out of 
New York City, Frank Waterman set 
his 350 employees up in Seymour at 
Howse multiplied the research | 
ninefold so that now “we even buy; 
thetic perspiration to see what its 
vanic effect is on ink and metal,” 
Doing in Discounters. Mean 
Howse, a former Yale backstroker, has 
set a new pace in Waterman’s Sales 
effort. Has been out to build the pen- 
maker beyond its concentrated market 
in the east, build up outlets in the mid. 
west and far west. One of his outstand- 
ing moves was to hire George Holt 
former sales VP at Sheaffer. Holts 
first task: finding a means of conquer 
ing the discount house troubles that 
have beset Holt’s ex-employer. Water- 
man’s approach is to have franchised 
distributors act directly as Waterman 
salesmen rather than risking distribu 
tors’ tendencies to ship batches of 
Waterman pens to any account on their 
list, however dubious. As for foreign 
sales (about 40% of annual volume), 
Howse freely admits that Waterman 
has been hurt, partly by dollar short 
ages but mainly by stiff competition 
from local penmakers and aggressive 
Parker Pen Co. But, says he, “our for 
eign outlets are just itching for some 
thing like the C/F,” and he is confident 
that Waterman’s foreign sales are in for 
a big lift. He claims the pen was 4 
“big success” in France where Water- 

















































































PEN BATTLE 


Despite the rapid rise in ball point pen shipments, foun- 
tain pen sales are still the big penmakers’ mainstay. 









Factory Value (Millions) 


Shipments (Millions of Pens) 






































































Only can do so many jobs so well 


Modern Guillotine. Cutting loose a guided missile from the 
launching sled, or severing the cables and tubing between 
various elements of a multi-stage missile, presents a number 
of problems. But this explosive driven chopper, which can be 
actuated by remote control, and makes a clean, fast parting 
of wires and cables, helps solve some of them. The case- 
hardened steel knife blade in the device is of USS Steel. 


: Ever See a Skew Bascule Bridge? This is one, crossing at 
Hung by the Heels. This new diagnostic X-ray machine makes it possible a45° angle over Miami Canal in Miami, Florida, at S.E. 4th 
to hang a patient by the heels while a fluid that is opaque to X-rays is in- Avenue. Like its mate, built at N.E. 36th Street, it is floored 
jected into her spine, and travels slowly down toward her head as the doctor with I-Beam-Lok Open Steel Flooring, made by U. S. Steel. 
fluoroscopes her spine in the search for a possible tumor. The support for the The use of this flooring saved 272 tons of deadweight! 'This 
huge geared ring on which the X-ray table is mounted, as well as most of the bridge recenily received the A.I.S.C. award for the most 
sheet steel panels used on this unit, is made from USS Steel. beautiful bridge of its class. 





Roof Raised ina Hurry. 260 tons of USS Structural Steel went up in just 25 days for the 
This trade-mark is your roof of this new Municipal Civic Auditorium in Corpus Christi, Tex. “Lamella” con- 
y struction was used . . . a kind of on-the-bias system with diamond-shaped areas between 

guide to quality steel intersecting members. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


T T T T SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full- 
hour TV program presented every other week by 

| F D A t S - FE [ United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for 
time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE . e AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
Ol WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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man used its Gallic subsidiary as a test 
lab, then let its U.S experts update 
the quill for engineering. 

Whether there is sufficient domestic 
or overseas “itch” for the C/F, how- 
ever, to boost Waterman’s sales greatly 
still remains to be seen. Howse is wary 
about telling just where he is starting 
his buildup from, says only that “our 
pen sales are on a par with Eversharp’s 
pen sales.” Eversharp did a $20.6 
million business last year, but that pre- 
sumably includes its razor sales, and 
in addition Eversharp has also acquired 
a pump and engine maker, so the com- 
parison is not very revealing. Howse 
himself is steering clear of the trend 


among major pen companies to diver- 
sify, has no plans for following in the 
tracks of Sheaffer, which opened a tool 
and die division last year, or Parker, 
which has dabbled’ in cigaret light- 
ers. Howse’s young (average age: 46) 
Waterman management plans to stick 
close to its pen and pencils line. 

Meanwhile, Waterman’s publicity 
men, already addicted to trumpeting 
that the new C/F was designed by 
Harley Earl, VP of styling at General 
Motors, are plugging it as having the 
same advanced shape and sales pickup 
as a 1955 auto. The payoff, however, 
will be whether it will produce GM- 
style, if not GM-size, profits. 





Special Steels Do Secret 
Jobs in New Atom Sub 


Aboard the U. S. Navy’s Nautilus, world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine, special steels are performing vital jobs from stem to stern. 


In the power plant itself, a special Armco Stainless Steel is 
exposed to hot radioactive water. This steel was used because of 


its great resistance to corrosion. 


In the electronic equipment, special Armco Electrical Steels are 
part of the submarine’s eyes and ears—radar and sonar. And they’re 
at the heart of its weapons-control and communications systems. 


Throughout the Nautilus there are many different steels at 
work in specialized jobs. And they point up one fact: the atomic 
age we are entering will be an age of Speciai-Purpose Steels. 


Developing and producing those special steels is the heart of 


Armco’s business. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 





DRMC. 
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BANKING 
BULLISH “OLD. BULLION” 


WueEN Tennessee-born N. (for 
thaniel) Baxter Jackson, 63, 
north in 1920, he chose to work fg 
Yankee bank. He picked his spot 
fully, chose the Chemical Bank & T 
Co. of New York, which has § 
known as “Old Bullion” ever since fi 
Panic of 1857 when it continued 
make payments in gold on demand 
Last month, Jackson, now Board Ch 
man, proposed another payout for 
Bullion, but this time not in gol 
Directors of both his bank and of the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. unan 
mously approved a plan to merge. The 
terms: an exchange of two shares of 
Chemical Bank common for each shate 
of Corn Exchange stock outstanding, 

Wall Streeters rummaged _ ther 
memories, concluded that the proposed 
merger would be the largest such deal 
in New York City banking history, It 
also meant that Old Bullion would 
jump from tenth to sixth place among 
U.S. banks in size. The combined bank, 
to be known as the Chemical Com 
Exchange Bank, would have assets of 
$2.8 billion and deposits of $2.5 billion. 
Thus Old Bullion, which opened its 
doors for business in a modest, three- 
story, red brick house 130 years ago, 
is set to challenge the lead of National 
City and Manufacturers Trust ip 
branch banking business. In the deal 
it gets Corn Exchange’s 78 branches, 
boosting its total to 97. 

Boon for Whom? In the canyon, how- 
ever, some sideliners were wondering 
whether Old Bullion’s 16,441  stock- 
holders would think it worthwhile to 
pick up such a big tab to get the extra 
branch offices. One opponent of the 
deal claimed that it requires Chemi- 
cal Bank stockholders to “pay through 
the nose,” cited the fact that Com 
Exchange stockholders would have 4 
34.93% interest (1,500,000 shares) in 
the new bank, but would contribute 
only 30.59% of its net worth, and only 
25.42% of the combined banks’ earning 
power. 

Meanwhile, the argument oes, 
Chemical Bank stockholders will retain 
only a 65.07% interest in the new bank, 
but would contribute 69.41% of its net 
worth, and 74.58% of its earning powe!. 
These percentages represent only 3 
“short term” view. But the fact that 
about $1.5 million in earning powél 
will be controlled by the Corn Er 
change Bank’s shareholders was imme 
diately reflected in the market; on the 
New York Stock Exchange Com E 
change stock shot up 23 points to %, 
while Chem stock, traded over-the- 
counter, dipped 1% points to 49%, and 
continued to slide. 


Forbes 
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Ve i j ¢ e II ° Largest power development 


Machinery and engineering ingenuity combine with 
fuel, air and water to produce electricity at Union 
Electric’s Venice No. 2 Power Plant in Venice, Illinois. 
Built on a site that stretches for a mile along the 
Mississippi, this 500,000-kilowatt steam power plant 
is ideally situated in relation to low-cost fuel. 


Much of the coal used at Venice No. 2 arrives by 
barge from our Poplar Ridge mine in Kentucky . . . or 
takes a short 90-mile rail journey from our Union 
Colliery mine in Illinois. More than 5000 tons of 
coal a day are required at the plant. 


Cooling water—the other important component in 
the making of electricity in a steam plant—is pumped 
from (and back into) the Mississippi at the rate of 
800 million gallons a day—5 times the daily water 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: 


Union Electric Power Company 

Missouri Power & Light Company 

Missouri Edison Company 

Union Colliery Company 

Poplar Ridge Coal Company 

St. Louis & Belleville Electric 
Railway Company 
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in the Mississippi Valley 


consumption of the entire city of St. Louis. 


Having steam power plants near abundant raw 
material supplies is one more way in which we do our 
important job of delivering low-cost power to 2,000,000 
people. Our output for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1954, exceeded 71 billion kilowatt-hours, a gain of 
half a billion kilowatt-hours over the preceding 12 
months period. Venice No. 2, work horse of the system, 
provided about 34 billion kilowatt-hours of the total. 


Revenues for 1954 are running at the rate of more 
than $107,000,000 annually and our investment to 
serve our customers now is more than half a billion 
dollars. We expect to spend 200 million more dollars 
in the next five years to keep pace with the steady 
progress in the richly endowed region we serve. 


‘. ; 
: ) KEOKUK DAM 
Prnamaad KEO 


MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. ais, UNION ELECTRIC POWER CO 
MISSOURI EDISON CO. “Sex 
MISSOURI RIVER 
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SUNRAY takes 
Oil Products to 
"Old Man River” 




















A new 475 mile oil products pipe line from SUNRAY Village (Dun- 
can), Oklahoma to West Memphis, Arkansas, on the Mississippi River, is 
now a reality. SUNRAY owns 50% of the common stock of the Oklahoma 
Mississippi River Products Line, Inc., which will operate the line. 


The initial capacity of the line is 44,000 barrels of mixed products 
every day. The West Memphis terminal, will have a storage capacity of 
one million barrels, with railroad, motor transport and river barge- 
loading facilities. Other terminals at Fort Smith and Conway, Arkansas 
will be served by railroad and motor transport to supply distributors 
in the area. This is another example of SUNRAY’s planned expansion 
program. 


The Company is primarily engaged in producing crude oil and refining 
of petroleum products. It is not a marketing company, but because of 
special transportation and sales facilities such as the Oklahoma- 
Mississippi line it helps make available quality products to independent 
jobbers and dealers in many parts of the country. 


The marketing companies in the river valley states. will welcome this 

new source of petroleum products. From SUNRAY’s Catalytic Cracking 

and Platforming refining Units, will come the 

— a very finest quality petroleum products it is 

| a possible to produce and SUNRAY is planning 
to keep “Ahead of the Parade.” 







~SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’s Interests Go Hand in Hand.” 
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Cheaper by the Dozen. But Jacks» 
and his confreres think that the 
mium they will have to pay to get 
Exchange's branches is well worth jt 
Here’s the argument, as put by Isaae 3, 
Grainger, Executive VP of Old Bullion; 
“The value of (Corn’s) properties, ,. 
are much greater than the book yaly 
shows” (Book value: $69.75 a share), 
He also points out that the $12.7). 
000 in stock Chemical Bank is offering 
Corn Exchange stockholders is mud 
less than what it would cost Old Bullin 
to duplicate the branches it wants 
According to one survey, says Grainger, 
building 20 branches like Com ky. 
change’s would cost about $8 million, 
while the assessed valuation of 49 ¢ 
Corn Exchange’s branches is $6 million 


ent 





CHEMICAL BANK’S JACKSON: 
Wall Street had some questions 


for land alone. Some of Com E& o 
change’s branches stud parts of the jae 
City where Old Bullion is not repe@ 
sented at all. In addition, Grainge fre 


argues that this $6 million is exclusive thr 
of the “tremendous” amount of equip Oh 
ment in Corn’s branches, such as fut Re 
niture, most of which has already bees | 


















written off. “In a sense,” says he, We fo 
get this free.” ja 

Grainger also has other arguments \ Pr 
bolster the case for the deal. He «ité : 
a report by the U.S. Comptroller ig. 
the Currency that in 1953 mergeng | 
national banks paid an average Pi ¢ 
mium of 4.06% to get deposits of tio 
banks they acquired; in this case, 0 . 
Bullion is paying only a 1.6% premiu® a 
for Corn Exchange’s $74,796,000" 
deposits. 

What Chemical Bank’s stockholdes . 
think of the offer will be seen on 0: by 
14 when stockholders of both basis lp 
vote on the plan. One analyst (« 
that Corn’s stockholders might op 
happy to form the union, but s of 
that Jackson’s stockholders might Oo" 
primed with a few rebel yells. lat 


Pre SSF: Fee Pee 


Pore 


NATURAL GAS 


sTORM OVER THE PIPELINES 


Qn the Big Board this spring, natural 
gas stocks grew like Jack’s beanstalk. 
Wall Streeters, dutifully raking over 
the securities garden, found that the 
composite price of 30 representative 
natural gas stocks at the end of June 
was 20% higher than it had been a 
year earlier, with dividends from the 
ame securities averaging 5.5% higher. 
One keen-eyed analyst discovered that 
55 gas distribution companies showed 
an average price-earnings ratio of 15.6 
and an average yield on common of 
4.8%; encouragingly, the averages were 
nicely in line with comparable figures 
of the nation’s model utility, the blue- 
chip American Telephone and Tele- 

Co., which had a price-earnings 
ratio of 16.2 and a yield of 5.2%. 

But in the gas fields and along the 
pipelines last month, life was not nearly 
so bright. The dark cloud: last sum- 
mers Supreme Court decision in the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. case, which 
brought several thousand independent 
producers of natural gas under the con- 
trol of the Federal Power Commission 
for the first time. Previously, the FPC 
had authority to control the rates 
charged by the pipelines as well as the 
tates their gas-producing affiliates 
charged them. Now the FPC can also 
regulate the price at which independ- 
ent suppliers sell gas in the field to 
interstate pipelines. 

The Independent Mind. The decision 

brought a gusher of objection from the 
industry's 4,100 independents. Last 
month three big natural gas producers 
quickened the tempest when they for- 
mally challenged a commission order 
freezing their rates as of June 7. The 
three: the Magnolia Petroleum Co., the 
Ohio Oil Co. and the Humble Oil and 
Refining Co. At month’s end, all signs 
pointed to the controversy spreading 
from the FPC to Congress and the 
courts, and possibly all the way up to 
President Eisenhower. 
Magnolia, for one, charged the order 
is in conflict with Texas’ conservation 
laws and that it prohibits gas producers 
from passing any increases in produc- 
tion taxes to buyers. 

Phillips also was standing by its 
guns. The company has a big stake in 
natural gas, from sales of which it 
grossed $45.9 million last year, 23% in- 
crease over 1952 (mainly accomplished 
-y creased rates). Commented Phil- 
lips Chairman Kenneth Stanley 
( Boots”) Adams: “Portions of the 
°pinion suggest a sweeping extension 
of governmental regulation to a whole 
industry not heretofore subject to regu- 
lation by the Federal Government. . . . 
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It your business 


se 3 


n touch wit 


WET LS i, SE BT Pecan 
eel a ote YS Bice Soe 


a Experience has shown that CommerciAL CrepiT can usually 
provide more funds than are available from other sources. Also, you can 
use COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash on a continuing basis without negotiations 
for renewal. 
Our method offers the advantages of selling stock or taking in partners 
without the disadvantages. There is no interference with ownership or 
management. There are no preliminary costs. There are no long term 
dividend commitments. Our money is at your disposal quickly, usually 
within 3 to 5 days after the first contact. And your cost for money is 
minimized because you expand or reduce the amount of cash used 
automatically as your need varies. Our one reasonable charge is a tax 
deductible expense. 


The method we offer is being used by American business to the extent of 
over 600 million dollars annually. Don’t delay plant modernization, 
product development, marketing programs, other constructive steps 
because you lack ready cash. Write or phone the nearest CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporarTIONn office listed below. Just say, “I’d like more infor- 
mation about the plan described in Forbes.” 


Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancetes 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 
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Annuities 


Life Incomes 
guaranteed by 


POMONA COLLEGE 


> Save taxes 

> pay a dependable income 
> assure financial security 

> provide a memorial for you 


When you invest funds with Pomona 
College you have the choice of two invest- 
ment programs. (1) The college will pay 
you a fixed dollar annuity for life. The rate 
is determined by age and it never changes. 
(2) Or, the college will pay you an income 
for life at the same interest rate the col- 
lege earns on its investments. This rate is 
not based on age and no charge is made 
for handling your funds. For the present 
fiscal year the return is 5.57%. 


SUBSTANTIAL TAX SAVINGS 


Each plan has its own special tax saving 
features which can be of substantial bene- 
fit to you. Moreover, there is personal satis- 
faction in this form of investment because 
you know the principal you invest will ulti- 
mately be used to establish a memorial 
fund at the college which will 
bear your name. This firmly 
established college with as- 
sets in excess of fourteen 
million dollars invites you 
to write today for particu- 
lars given in a booklet 
‘“‘Pomona College Annuity 
and Life Income Plans.”’ 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall, Claremont,’ California 








To reach the TOPS 
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There is no more justification for regu- 
lating the many independent producers 
than there is for regulating the miners 
of coal or the raisers of wheat or the 
growers of cotton. If the court does 
not correct its decision on rehearing, 
Congress should immediately pass cor- 
rective legislation to permit the gas 
producing industry to continue as it has 
for the good of all concerned.” 

Clegged Pipelines. The effects of the 
new ruling were not long in appearing. 
An immediate result was a sudden 
clamp-down on pipeline expansion. To 
obtain adequate financing and markets, 
a new transmission line must have the 
guarantee of an adequate supply of gas 
for 20 years or more. But last month 
many gas producers voted thumbs 
down on making new contracts with 
interstate pipeliners, preferring to sit 
on their gas supplies or sell only to 
intrastate pipelines, thus escaping fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Since the independ- 
ents supply the pipeliners with 85% of 
all gas sold interstate, a prolonged sit- 
down could do wide damage to the in- 
dustry. 

The American-Louisiana Pipeline Co. 
had the unhappy experience of being 
among the first companies to furnish a 
case in point. American-Louisiana 
wants to build and operate 1,625 miles 
of pipeline from the Gulf fields to the 
Detroit area, and presented the FPC 
with a petition to that effect. But of 
American-Louisiana’s six producers, 
two have escape clauses in their con- 
tracts and the remaining four hold con- 
tracts that expire next month. Ameri- 
can-Louisiana now can not be sure how 


many of these suppliers it can count, 
According to industry insiders, some 
American-Louisiana’s suppliers feel th 
the contract was automatically cancels 
regardless of FPC interpretations, i 
minute the FPC order was 
American-Louisiana, consequently, p 
find its $130 million unborn pipe; 
being laid toward Limbo. 

Another example: the $322.2 milli 
Northern Natural Gas Co., which ope 
ates a gas transmission and gather 
system from the vast Texas Panhand 
and Kansas Hugoton fields to Ming 
apolis and St. Paul. From his hea 
quarters in Omaha, president ol 
Francis Merriam, 50, wrote stockhol 
ers last month that a tentative agre 
ment to purchase gas from an 
of the Tennessee Gas Transmission ( 
had been deferred because of the n 
ing. Proposed suppliers of Tennesse 
said Merriam, “withdrew a substanti 
portion” of the intended supply follow 
ing the decision. 

Along Wall Street last month, t 
opinion of the purse-string holders 
mixed. Over the short term, say f 
financial men, regulation would bene 
the utility-regulated transmission : 
distributing companies by stabilizig 
the price of field gas. But over the long 
term, control could result in a scarci 
of gas, which would bring with it 
consequent hike in prices. In all t® 
Aonfusion, one fact stood out with u 
comfortable clarity: the ruling coul 
put a serious crimp in the industry 
expansion plans to bring natural g 
to 2,200,000 additional families during 
each of the next three years. 
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111 BROADWAY 


All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


120,000 Shares 


TECHBUILT HOMES, INC. 


“TECHBUILT 


Common Stock 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from 


AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 6, N, Y. 
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In answer to a reader's questions, 
my last column dealt with the 
proven ability of business research 
techniques to secure true and com- 
plete opinions from employees, and 
touched lightly on the possibility of 
studies among employees stirring up 
the workers and causing trouble. To 
go deeper into this: 

Most employees recognize that 
their welfare is largely depend- 
ent upon the prosperity of their em- 
ployer. When it is explained that 
these inquiries are directed toward 
improving plant operations and the 
ability of the firm to compete suc- 
cessfully—which, in turn, means 
greater security for every employee 
—their willingness to cooperate is 
practically assured. When manage- 
ment shows interest in their em- 
ployees’ opinions on such key issues 
as working conditions, the quality of 
supervision and the effectiveness of 
plant operations, the employee tends 
to have a warmer feeling of close- 
ness toward his management. In- 
stead of stirring up the employees 
and causing trouble, most companies 
find that just the opposite happens. 
Dissatisfaction is decreased and co- 
operation is increased when they 
know their management is trying to 
do the right thing. However, no 
company should undertake a study 
of employee attitudes unless _ it 
is sincerely interested in correcting 
sources of dissatisfaction and is in a 
position to defend or change com- 
pany policies that are criticized. 

For proof that employee attitude 
studies are beneficial to manage- 
ment, I would like to cite some 
figures reported by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board which 
have a bearing on this point. One 
hundred and eleven companies were 
asked about their experiences with 
employee attitude studies. Ninety- 
five per cent feel that employee at- 
titude studies are a good thing; 91 
per cent say that these studies do 
not upset the employees—start nega- 
tive thinking, increase griping, nor 
do they awaken “sleeping dogs.” In- 
stead, reporting executives say that 
the employee attitude studies defi- 
nitely boost morale. Four out of 
every five companies report that em- 
Ployees show interest in attitude.qur- 
veys and 40 out of 43 union leathers 
who were questioned also say these 
studies are a good idea. 

At the time of the report, 60 per 
cent of the cooperating companies 
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Employee attitude studies (continued ) 


definitely were 
planning to con- 
duct more sur- 
veys among em- 
ployees and an- 
other 27 per 
cent were con- 
sidering addi- 
tional employee 
surveys if they 
again found 
themselves out of tune with em- 
ployee thinking. 

All evidence points quite clearly 
to the fact that employee attitude 
studies improve the feelings of em- 
ployees toward the company by 
making it possible to establish good 
lines of communication. Ideas from 
the employees have an opportunity 
to be shared by management. The 
employees, in turn, have an oppor- 
tunity to better understand the poli- 
cies and aims of their management. 
So long as there is rightness in the 
company’s operations, this improved 
two-way communication makes it 
possible to achieve understanding 
and harmony. 

Some companies get extra bene- 
fits from their employee attitude 
studies by mailing the survey find- 
ings in booklet form directly to the 
employees’ homes. This enables the 
whole family to appreciate the good 
motives of management and their in- 
terest in the welfare of their em- 
ployees. This kind of favorable fam- 
ily conversation has a way of being 
shared over the back fence and the 
company’s standing in the com- 
munity is substantially improved. 

So, in summary, it is safe to say 
that employee attitude studies are 
definitely beneficial, and that em- 
ployees are interested in _par- 
ticipating. When questionnaires are 
properly constructed and meeting 
arrangements conform with psycho- 
logical requirements, employees can 
and will tell the truth about how 
they feel toward the company. 

Instead of stirring up employees, 
employee attitude studies usually 
have the opposite effect. Dissatisfac- 
tion decreases and cooperation in- 
creases. 

The companies conducting regular 
employee attitude studies find that 
they can establish good lines of 
communication with the workers and 
by so doing are able to improve both 
the workers’ understanding of com- 
pany problems and management's 


by Patrick Coyle 


understanding of employee problems. 




















a break for 
the Summer 


Bachelor 


While your family’s away this 
summer why not keep a room 
or suite in town, free from home 
cares and problems? Attractive 
Rentals July and August at spe- 
cial season rates. Television in 
all rooms. Transient and Monthly 
Occupancy. Ask for Booklet “F”. 


Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr. 


HOTEL 


Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 





area served by Utah Power & Light Co., offers 
tremendous opportunity to industry. 

AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P. O. Box 899, Dept. W, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
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> (CONSCIOUS MIND “> ——— 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe 1I.D.H. 


Ve ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {[AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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50-YEAR TREND IN U.S. 
RELATIVE USE OF MINERAL FUELS 


Source, U.S. Bureau of Mines 




















NATURAL COAL 
GAS 


PETROLEUM 











The use of natural gas is increasing at a faster rate than 
any other primary source of energy. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | — 





AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 









the pipeline 
that runs back 


3 thousand years 


Primitive men warmed themselves by a 
mysterious blue flame... natural gas! 

Later, the Chinese piped it through frail 
bamboo tubes. 


Today, that same hot, clean-burning fuel 
is transported by Tennessee Gas through a 
2200-mile pipeline stretching from 

the Southwest to the thickly populated 
industrial East. 


America’s longest pipeline, this great 
steel artery “hauls” a billion-and-a-half cubic 
feet of gas a day! Delivers the world’s 
most efficient fuel to the world’s greatest 
fuel markets . . . people and places 

that never knew natural gas before. 


And does it by the most economical 
and dependable method of transportation— 


by pipeline. 


Natural gas... naturally better 
for cooking and heating . . . hotter, cleaner, more efficient. 
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1948 1949 1950 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 





. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FR3 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 


1951 1952 1953 


*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


July (’53) 
125.9 
112.6 
101.3 
107.3 
142.5 


Aug. Sept. 
127.6 
113.0 
101.5 
106.3 
131.2 


Oct. 
124.3 
112.8 
101.0 
104.3 
122.4 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 





Where are the customers’ yachts? 


MaRKETWisE, August may prove to 
have been the decisive month of 1954. 
Certainly, it was the first time since the 
upswing started a year ago that the 
security buyer was treated to a reaction 
worthy of the name. It was the first 
time, too, that funds set aside for pe- 
tiodic investment by pension funds and 
other fiduciary buyers did not cushion, 
and then reverse, a decline. And it’s 
hardly likely that professional capital 
would go on vacation unless the risks 
temporarily justified idleness. 

In a word, the magic spell of a one- 
Way street—of easy profits—apparently 
has been broken. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that speculation for 
the rise is a lost art from here out. This 
Ss an era of so much internal resiliency, 
and there is so much idle capital seek- 
ing employment, that a really attractive 
sue will develop a following. It is an 
vious truism that the security owner 
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buys individual 

issues, not the av- 

erages. It’s also 

obvious that there. 

is little point in 

emphasizing the A 

averages when we 

are in what might be termed an “un- 
average” era. 

Thus, as long as a cataclysmic change 
in direction is not at hand, it can be 
misleading to dwell on a change in 
pace in the market as a whole. Note, 
for example, how the two big “negative 
stocks” of 1953-54 have reversed their 
field despite weakness in the averages. 

in the case of Montgomery Ward, it 
rook the coming contest for manage- 
ment control to dramatize the obvious 
balance sheet assets such as an $87 per 
share net working capital equivalent. 
In the process, however, the operating 
debits of an archaically managed com- 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


pany, which does not even carry fully 
automatic washing machines, were 
brought to the fore. For example, any 
new management will encounter ex- 
tremely heavy expense to rehabilitate 
the present properties and put the op- 
eration on a physically competitive 
basis. Secondly, any new management 
probably will have to start a pension 
system for employees and officers which 
would represent a burden on earnings 
as well as on accumulated cash. 

All in all, it’s quite possible that the 
publicity may mean a “floor” around 
the 1954 low. Conversely, however, the 
attention now focused on the underly- 
ing weaknesses probably means that 
the recent high is a “ceiling.” 

In a different vein, the calculated 
risks continue to point to a speculative 
interest in Chrysler Corp. With all the 
divisions now shut down for model 
changeover, dealers will have a chance 
to eliminate any excessive stocks by the 
time the new models are introduced in 
mid-November: Matter of fact, they 
may be literally hungry for the new 
cars. If the company achieves its re- 
ported goal of 140,000 new Chrysler 
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with about 90,000 this year) and its 
other cars gain comparable ground, ex- 
cellent earnings can be reported next 
year. There is a new spirit in the 
Chrysler organization, an internal reor- 
ganization of affairs, which should 
mean that the low has been recorded. 


All this is not by way of suggesting 
that the probable pattern in the market 
as a whole can be. completely ignored. 
Rather, we may be in a period where 
it is as important to have a broad phi- 
losophy as it is a specific opinion about 
the next 30 days. All of the customers’ 
yachts are not being laid up for the 
duration. 


In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that there have been three 
phases of advance since the bull mar- 
ket began a year ago. In the early 
months, the bull market was in the 
blue chips, but not the main body of 
stocks. Most trading accounts did not 
fare as well as the averages. In the 
next phase, which started during the 
spring, interest broadened to include 


the better business man’s risks—the 
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CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


Yes epost of a split-up often results in a sharp advance 
in the price of a stock. Sperry Corp. recently rose some 15 
points in anticipation of the 2-for-1 split. Other well known 
stocks that have advanced sharply on split news include 
General Electric, Douglas Aircraft and National Dairy. A 
strong stock market provides an ideal background for splits, 
and many more can be expected. 


A list of 31 companies likely to announce stock splits or large 
stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’s Staff. 
These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings are 
favorable and where dividend increases can easily be afforded. 
The background in each case points to a stock split eventually 
and an increase in the cash dividend. Current dividends on 
these stocks offer you yields up to 7%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “31 Candidates in Line 
for Stock Split-Ups.” In addition we will send you without extra charge 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only. ) 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
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stocks that had been casually but up. 
soundly damned as being cyclical. This 
summer, the third phase arrived, one 
where speculative interest broadened 
considerably, while the blue chips did 
nothing or declined. 

Fact that many of the summer nm. 
mors were little short of ridiculous- 
and every bull market runs in thre 
stages—is not too alarming. This time 
the silly stage was not carried to q 
point of excessive vulnerability. The 
patient has an ulcer, but it can be cor 
rected with a diet; a major operation 
isn’t required. 

Now that the public’s speculative 
ardor has been dampened, and every- 
one knows that reactions can happen 
here, Wall Street may revert to play- 
ing musical chairs. No one will want to 
be left standing up (i.e., owning 
stocks) when the music stops (i.e., the 
market reacts). This column has held 
that after a 95-point advance, which 
resulted in the averages being capital- 
ized at the highest rate in many years, 
the calculated risks alone suggest cash 
reserves. Furthermore, one little known 
but excellent market axiom is to the 
effect that there are only a few times in 
every span of years when it is wise to 
“bet the bankroll.” September 1954 
doesn’t appear to be one of those times. 

In a word, a market phase wherein 
the averages consolidate and pause for 
refreshment, but individual stocks cap- 
ture the imagination and advance to 
new highs, could be the pattern for the 
months ahead. Many of the blue chips 
—and they are synonymous with the 
averages—probably have recorded their 
highs for 1954. For one thing, the yield 
differential against high-grade bonds, 
and particularly tax exempts, is too 
small to interest the individual investor. 
Secondly, the professionals apparently 
now realize that recent prices well dis 
counted a future which won’t have the 
automatic lift of EPT elimination. Con- 
versely, however, 1946-49 gave ample 
proof of the fact that it is possible to 
enjoy a private bull market while the 
averages fluctuate within a broad 
range. 

These earlier years also were proof of 
the fact that it isn’t possible, desirable or 
necessary to have a new buying or sell 
ing idea each day or week. W 
Street’s merchandise, which is an idea, 
can remain attractive for months. It 
doesn’t necessarily grow “stale,” which 
is by way of again mentioning that 
Bigelow-Sanford appears to be a very 
interesting capital gains speculation. 
The entire carpet industry seems COM 
fident of a real turn-about in the fourth 
quarter. 


Advance release by air mail of this regulat 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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The important factor in the life of 
the individual, next to good health, must 
be his financial well being. With eco- 
nomic independence, he can improve his 
way of life and distinguish himself as 
an individual. 

In the development of economic se- 
curity the stock market may reasonably 
be looked upon as the shortcut to finan- 
cial success. 

The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
confused investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper fullowers found out 
that discovering and recommending funda- 
mental growth values is the basic factor 
in fortune building service. No wonder 
Wall Street is so anxious to keep in con- 
tact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 


“the most far-seeing 


YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’’ for Investors and traders. 


rapid growth. While we watch for oppor- 
tunities like we now see in the offing, they 
need instruction to protect them from 
the dangers of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy the strong 
spots in an advancing market and be 
sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge 
of stock market psychology and the 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about selecting growth values. 
He does not realize the great number of 
stocks listed that are in a natural stagna- 
tion. He does not know how few are 
impulsed by the special advantages we 
look for in our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending will 
double current prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building ‘is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 





reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our comments in inexpen- 
sive weekly guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we follow the fundamentals that make 
for profits. Currently we anticipate a long bull market in 
natural commodity growth stocks. We are exploring the field 
to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune-building 
potentials, 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average 
investor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a 
fortune in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, 
investors and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. 
They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy. 
To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. 

We buy values, not the market averages. In order to protect 
clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Holding special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of adverse conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War 
this was almost the only service to see a long rising market 
ahead. Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has 
built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of 
gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 


‘ 


That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year with no hope of fortune- 
building gains. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystome knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 3, Long island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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10 FAST-GROWTH 
STOCKS TO BUY NOW 


Out of the more than 1500 issues on the 
Exchanges, only 40 meet our exacting re- 
quirements for dynamic growth. And out 
of these 40 we have starred TEN as 
BEST BUYS NOW! 

2 below 20; 5 below 40. All 

sound, well-managed dividend- 

payers, with the growth rate 

doubling their value in 3 to 10 

years; and currently under- 

valued! 
Get also our new balanced growth stock 
portfolios for investment funds of $5,000, 
$10,000, and $25,000. INCLUDED in a 
great investment package comprising: 

1. Our 20-page brochure, “A Proved 
Method of Building Your Fortune 
Through Common Stocks,” which ex- 
plains our unique fast-growth tests, 
points out “The Reason Growth 
Ratings Always Work,”’ tells “When 
to Buy Growth Stocks,” etc. 

2. Special List of 41  anti-inflation 
hedges. 

3. Report CA giving 6 Canadian true- fz 
growth issues. cl 

4. Current weekly 4-page bulletin, f 
“Supervised Growth Leaders.” 

ONLY $1 BRINGS YOU ALL THIS! 
Try the only service (est. 1930) 
specializing in selection and super- 
vision of fast-growth stocks. Send 
name, address now with $1 to 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


Dept. F, 600 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


See eee eee elelci 
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Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature op Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-7. 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street © New York 5, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





THe New York Stock Exchange’s 
monthly payment investment plan has 
attracted a large number of investors, 
many of whom have purchased stocks 
for the first time. There is always the 
danger that, in an effort to make money 
quickly, some people will be lured into 
stocks which involve considerable risk, 
without adequate knowledge of the in- 
vestment situation. 

For inexperienced readers,. who are 
buying stocks for the first time, I rec- 
ommend that purchases under this 
monthly payment plan include the 
following: 

1. U. S. Government bonds. 

2. The stock of the bank where one 
deals, if such stock is available. 

3. The stock of the utility company 
from whom one buys electricity and 
gas. 

4. American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. 

5. The stock of an investment fund, 
such as Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
Wellington Fund, Delaware Fund. 

6. A leading chemical stock, such as 
duPont, Union Carbide. 

7. Leading electric and electronics 
stocks, such as General Electric, Radio 
Corp. 

8. A leading oil, such as Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Texas Company. 

I realize that some readers whose 
funds for investment are limited, can- 
not afford to buy more than one stock. 
To those, I suggest Wellington Fund, 
or American Telephone. 

To those in ‘position to diversify and 
buy all of the above, I suggest that 10 
per cent be placed in Government 








bonds, 20 per cent in utilities, and 70 


Suggestions for beginners 

















Stock WARRANTS. 


@ What are warrants? 
a 


invested in common stocks? 
a 


* 
speculation in warrants? 


bought and sold? 





Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested in Making Each $1 Do the Work of $100 or 
$1,000 in a Rising Market—Then You Should Be Interested in Common 


How is it that each dollar wisely invested in warrants during a bull market 
may bring capital appreciation as much as 1000% or more over the same dollar 


How do some warrants make sensational gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to. as much as $50,000 in a few years? 
How do you avoid the equally great losses which may follow unintelligent 


@ What warrants are outstanding in today’s market and how should they be 


For the answer to all these questions, you should not miss the most 
widely-praised and only full-length study of its kind—*THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” by Sidney 
Fried. For your copy of this book, detailing the full story of warrants, and 
a current list of 50 warrants you should know about, send $2.00 to 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. F-32, 220 Fifth Avenue, ES) 
New York 1, N. Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 
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per cent divided 
equally among 
the balance. 

Admittedly, 
many leading 
stocks are not on 
the bargain coun- 
ter, but, in my opinion, the abovw 
stocks safely lend themselves to “dollar. 
averaging, which means that an equa 
amount of money is invested in a given 
stock if the price declines. By thi 
method, one can always obtain a goo 
average price. 

Some time ago, I especially recon- 
mended Broad Street Trust Co, d 
Philadelphia (where I reside). Th 
stock did well and is now around 74 
This is a growing, well-managed bank, 
with an excellent future, in my opinion. 
Earnings have been good for sont 
years, and for the first half of this yea, 
(allowing for a _ recent merger) 
amounted to $4.18 a share, or at a 
annual rate of over $8. It seems re: 
sonable to expect an increase in the 
current $3 dividend, and an advanc 
in the stock to the middle 80s. 

I call attention to Mueller Bras, 
now 28. The company manufacture 
brass and bronze forgings, brass rods 
copper tubes, valves, etc. The largest 
demand comes from the plumbing 
heating trade, with refrigeration and 
air conditioning and automotive and 
aviation next in importance. A subsidi 
ary manufactures aluminum windows 
Capitalization consists of long-term 
debt of $1,518,000, and 536,000 shares 
of common stock. Earnings last yea! 
amounted to $5.46 per share, and have 
averaged around. this amount for the 
last four years. Dividend rate is $1.2! 
plus extras. Net working cap! 
amounts to $20 a share. While eat 
ings might decline moderately this 
year, I think that the long-range ot 
look is bright, and purchases are te 
ommended between 28 and 25. _ 

In the July 15 issue, ABC Vendiné 
was recommended “at its present pi 
around 104%” as an_ attractive low 
priced stock. Because of a typograpl 
cal error, the price was erroneous! 
stated. It was 10K, and is now 12.1 
consider it very attractive. Eaminf 
dividend, yield, and outlook are all ex 
cellent. It is likely that the present 6 
cent dividend will continue t 
supplemented either by a 2% stock div’ 
dend, or be increased. The company * 
engaged principally in the sale of colt 
fections, soft drinks, ice cream, 
tobacco products, newspapers, még 
zines, novelties, etc. Sales are 
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chiefly at attended stands and through 
automatic vending machines. Capitali- 
ution consists of long-term debt of 
$575,000, and 960,000 shares of 
common stock. Sales and earnings have 
heen improving, amounting last year 
to) $47 million and $1.44 per share, 
respectively. 

City Stores operates nine major de- 

ent stores with nine branches— 
Lit Bros., Philadelphia; R. H. White 
Corp., Boston; Maison Blanche, New 
Orleans; Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis; 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham; 
Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville; Rich- 
ad Store, Miami; Wise, Smith & Co., 
Hartford, and lLansburgh’s, Wash- 
ington. 

The Bankers Securities Corp. owns 
1,628,000 shares of the 2,053,000 City 
Stores stock outstanding. Earnings last 
year were $2.20 a share, and have 
averaged $2.69, for the last eight years. 
At its present price around 18, the 
stock yields 7.8% on the $1.40 current 
dividend. Even if the dividend should 
be reduced to $1.20 (which is not 
likely), the yield would still be attrac- 
tive, 6.6%. In 1946, the stock reached 
a high of 38%. Since then, it has gen- 
erally been around 16. I think this 
stock has good chances for apprecia- 
tion, with very little risk. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Dennison 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


A5% stock dividend payable in “‘A”’ 
Common Stock will be paid Oct. 15, 
1954, to “‘A’”” Common and Voting 
Common Stockholders of record 
Sept. 7, 1954. Cash will be paid in 
lieu of fractional shares based on the 
last sale on the American Stock 
Exchange on Sept. 7, 1954. 


R.N. Wallis, Treasurer 
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Fe T I IMMIMM MIMO UMMM UUM MMMM MMMM 


IS BULL MARKET 
CRACK-UP IMMINENT? — 


More and more of the experts we analyze are swinging 
over to the cautious or bearish side. Some authorities believe 
a sizeable correction is overdue while others see this bull 
market reversing itself. What’s behind this thinking? Here 
are some of the factors which these experts feel can’t be 
ignored: 


1. Steel Production. During balance of the year, steel produc- 
tion is expected to fall below the normal rate of 85% of capacity 
and this condition is bound to be reflected in the performance of 
the economy in general starting in 1955. 


2. Business Loans Decline. Loans to business are currently 


declining at a time when ordinarily they should show an increase, 
as business normally builds up inventories for Christmas buying 
spree. As a result, lower production for many soft consumer items 
is expected. 


3. Manufacturers’ inventories. Fear of many businessmen 
that harder times are ahead—despite the market's steady rise—has 
resulted in high inventories to manufacturers, who in turn have had 
to curtail their operations. 


4, Small Business. While large companies are enjoying benefits 
of EPT expiration and other tax benefits, the small businessman is 
having a very difficult time holding his own. 


5. Swollen Short Position. The short interest on the New 


York Stock Exchange is higher than at any time in over 20 years 
(since April 4, 1932). The logical conclusion is that more people 
believe the market is too high, and are already saying so in record 
fashion. 


6. Bull on Borrowed Time. Most market cycles last 3 to 5 


years. This bull market began in May, 1949, and was five years old 
last June. The last phase began about a year ago last September 
and has continued without a substantial correction for a rise of over 
40%. 


Recently the Dow Jones averages made what appears to be a double top. 
Does this mean the phenomenal rise in stocks is over? We have pre- 
pared a Special Report entitled “Bull Market Ending?’ based on the 
facts we now have, which indicate that the stock market could be in 
serious jeopardy. 


What Investors Should Do Now 


This Report gives specific advice on what investors should do NOW and 
how to safeguard their profits; explains a special market device that can 
be used to protect stock market profits at this time. If you want to salt 
away profits and limit losses, get this valuable Special Report FREE 
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DREWRY 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
se per share for the third quarter of 
4 has been declared on the com- | 
de Stock, and the regular quarterly 
Vidend on the 534% cumulative 
Preferred stock of this company, both 
Payable September 10, 1954 to stock- 
Olders of record at the close of busi- 
Ness on August 25, 1954. 
> the preceding period a quarterly 
Ividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share was declared. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET 
L Secretary and Treasurer 


HULL 


with a 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the Complete DUVAL’s INVEST- 
MENT CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) including Duval’s 
Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-priced Speculations and all 
Special Reports for only $1. Fill out, clip and mail coupon today with $1. 
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DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. R-141, 41-43 Crescent St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me Special Report “Bull Market Ending?” FREE with 4 weeks’ 
trial subscription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 
service for $1 (Air-Mail $1.25). New subscribers only. 
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Opening 
an account 


Our valuable booklet — yours 
for the asking — explains 
clearly and concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage in securities transac- 
tions. * Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 
Stocks — How Stock is “Sold 
Short” — Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions. 
* The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms. 




























We will mail your copy with- 
| out obligation. Write for 
| Booklet FS-21. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 














One Wall Street * New York 5, N.Y. oe 








FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trerd Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capitai. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed ovei 
a long period of time. And Commodity 
Trend covers every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Can you afford to be 
without this service? 


We will be glad to send you current 


























bulletins at once upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
























Be in a Scoring Position 


in This Uncertain Market 
Send for New 
SEPTEMBER Issue of 


GRAPHIC STOCKS — OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows, YVOLUME— 
earnings—dividends—capitalizations on virtu- 
ally every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock 
and American Stock Exchanges covering nearly 
12 full years to Sept. 1, 1954 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 

Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books)..... $50.00 


F.W. STEPHENS 


15 William St.,New York5 HA 2-4848 











MARKET COMMENT 










Opinions regarding individ 


In the previous issue, I voiced the 
thought that there are more stocks 
which are neither “high” nor “low” 
than there are issues which are either 
“overvalued” or “undervalued.” At the 
same time, I advanced the idea that 
eventually, in this market cycle, there 
will be more issues overappraised than 
underappraised, or than are priced 
“about right.” 

All this guessing about when a tech- 
nical setback will come and how far it 
will go impresses the inexperienced, 
nervous-thinking trader much more 
than the professional investor. It is my 
observation, however, that the “correc- 
tions” usually are much less than one 
would expect and not worth playing for 
except by the very nimble scalper who 
does not object to sharing a large part 
of his gains (if any) with the tax col- 
lector and the stock broker. The in- 
vestor who makes the most money is 
the man who takes a position for the 
pull and sticks by it, disregarding these 
diverting skirmishes into short-term 
philosophy. 

Bendix Aviation (84) disappointed 
people recently when the directors de- 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of 
75 cents instead of increasing the rate 
or splitting the stock. The stock sold 
off rather sharply. Actually, Bendix 
Aviation is one of the stocks which has 
real possibilities. Earnings probably 
are running at the rate of close to $11 
a share, although less than that may be 
shown for the year ended September 
380. What most people fail to realize 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
ual stocks 


Bendix 

of the 
American 
research organi- 
zations. In the 
year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, 
according to the 
annual report, it employed 7000 pe. 
sons in the engineering department 
and spent over $70 million for eng 
neering and research. Some of the 
things Bendix engineers have deve. 
oped and are developing in guided 
missiles, electronics, hydraulics and 
complicated mechanics are out of this 
world. Here is a research organization 
to some extent on par with those d 
International Business Machines, Radio 
Corporation, General Electric, DuPont 
and Dow Chemical; yet the investment 
community tends to think of the con- 
pany as sort of an opportunistic wa 
baby. Those who believe in research 
should believe in Bendix Aviation. 

Sherritt-Gordon (around $4.60 Cans- 
dian funds) apparently is getting into 
production at its new Lynn Lak 
nickel-copper mine on schedule. The 
company’s new nickel refining proces 
thus far has come up to expectations 
at Fort Saskatchewan. This huge new 
non-ferrous metal property, financed 
and controlled by Newmont Mining 
appears to have great promise for thos 
shareowners who are willing to be 
patient. It is difficult at this point to 
make a responsible estimate of future 
earning power, or to tell when divi 


is that 
is one 
great 
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VAN LOAN SEES OPPORTUNITIES 
AHEAD FOR AVERAGE INVESTOR 


The ever-arising talk of a coming slump can be disregarded until a certain cyclical “Key Period” 
ahead, according to H. H. Van Loan. The average investor with moderate capital will be in a strong 
position to profit greatly, he says. Factors controlling today’s market must be considered on their own 
merits, he emphasizes, and not subjected to distortion on the basis of outmoded 1929 fears. 
Many will remember that a year ago, when the Dow Van Loan’s Annual Cycle Forecast for 1954, published 
was in the 250-260 range, he publicly stated that an and distributed in October, 1953, showed in graph form 
important uptrend would get under way and continue that in 1954 the market would rise to a high plateau. 
well into 1954. The same year-ahead graph also showed the coming 
He estimated that the move would carry the Dow to June and August breaks. It pinpointed increased daily 
over 300. That bullish stand ran directly counter to volume during certain periods, particularly that of 
the dire predictions of many technical and statistical August 5th. The huge volume during that period is a 
experts. matter of record. 
At present, the market is confronted with a “peculiar” set of factors. Others will appear over the next 
several weeks which, historically, have resulted in very important swings in stock prices. In the face 
of these, he sees a near-term trend quite contrary to prevailing opinion. It makes challenging reading. 
Current Stock Trend Bulletins analyze and synthesize these and the Stock Trend Cycle factors with Van 
Loan’s independent hedge-free forecasts and judgments. These Bulletins should be a MUST for all 
traders and investors right now. Current and coming warning signals, on top of the 100-point advance, 
may mislead wide segments of the investing and trading public. His outspoken Bulletins will keep 
them on the right track during the coming period of opportunity. See coupon below for bargain 
sampling offer. 


* 2 F IM 3 | oaiiaianen ENGI % 
WHEN THE PUBLIC CATCHES uae A. bey sigeal io “TEN way. peed on te 
THE BROKERS FLAT-FOOTED 


Stock Trend subscribers on July 20. Three 
Should they be 
The market is quiet. No particular bull- 


weeks later profits had risen to 30% and 
were accepted. 

BOUGHT, This is another illustration of the dynamic 
ish news appears. But suddenly, without SOLD, results of Van Loan’s newly developed 
warning, the public becomes wildly bull- HELD or 
ish. The market is flooded with orders to ra 
buy stocks. These orders originate within SOLD SHORT? 


method of technical and Delta study con- 

firmations. Among many others were “BO”, 
the space of a few minutes from all over AMERICAN TOBACCO 
the nation. a 


“CMZ”,, and “WZ” (prior to their pheno- 
menal advances); “WY’’, “MOT”, “PN”, 
BAL 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
BRANIFF 
CARRIER 


“FBE” and “GM”’. 
CELANESE 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
DOM 


Nowhere else, to our knowledge, have the 
“Delta Derivative Factors’ for individual 
E MINES 
ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE 
FLINTKOTE 
FOLLANSBEE 


stocks been discovered. It has _ resulted 
during the past year alone in accepted or 
LOWENSTEIN 
MOTOROLA 


— net profits of about 175 points. 
NATIONAL THEATRES 


PACIFIC WESTERN OIL 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
SINCLAIR 
STUDEBAKER 
WARNER BROS. 


For specific advice on 
the above 20 stocks, 
see the current Stock 





Again and again these buying (or selling) 
waves catch market observers completely 
unaware. The sudden June 8 and August 
4 slumps were examples of this “way- 
wardness” on the part of the public. 














( ‘ 
IMPORTANT INTERESTS 
BUYING LOW-PRICED STOCK 
A dividend payer, this company is one of 
the leaders in its field. After producing a 
bullish ‘‘mast’’ and “‘pennant’’ formation, it 
has mow broken out on the upside. Its 
unique action probably indicates heavy buy- 
ing by important interests. The pattern 
suggests a rise of 25% to 30%. Meanwhile, 
a 16-month zone of support rests about one 

point under current levels. 

We believe this to be a very promising 
vehicle for speculative profits if purchased 
at the level given in current Bulletin ad- 


Trend Bulletins. 
° vices. Several other low-priced issues are 
See Offer in Coupon also recommended in these Bulletins. 


y 2< oh Nu J 


Ld 


Obviously whoever finds the key to these 
public surges will be in an enviable posi- 
tion. Perhaps the precise key will never 
be found. However, major progress has 
been made in the continuing cycle study 
conducted by Van Loan of Stock Trend 
over a long period of years. Some meas- 
ure of the latter’s success may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he forecast the 
sudden June and August panic breaks 
weeks and months ahead, and that the 
Same investors buy his year-ahead Fore- 
ny year after year. 























WHO FORECASTS THE MARKET A FULL YEAR IN ADVANCE? 


The answer is H. H. Van Loan. He began these long-range forecasts 17 years ago. Investor acceptance 
has kept them coming year after year. These projections, based on extensive experience in and prac- 
tical application of Cyclical phenomena, are purchased each year by hundreds of investors, trusts, 


ankers and executives. Their intrinsic value is in preparing investors for probable changes in 
security trends months ahead of their occurrence—long before technical and fundamental! factors 
themselves indicate these oscillations. Those who |—— 





have this forehand knowledge of top and bottom 
areas gain a distinct dollars and cents advantage 
over those who do not have access to the Cycle 
Forecast. 

Now in preparation. Reserve your copy of the 1955 
month-by-month Cycle Forecast at the Pre-Publica- 
re price of only $20. After publication the regu- 
ar price will be $25. (See coupon at right.) 


Seri NOK TREND SERVICE, INC. 
tingfield 3 Massachusetts 
September 15, 1954 


BARGAIN OFFER 
STOCK TREND SERVICE, INC., Springfield 3, Mass. 


For the funds enclosed please enter my subscription to 
Stock Trend Service for the period checked below. I am 
to receive the full service. 


TWICE-WEEKLY WEEKLY 


One Year 
Six months $45 Six Months 
Send me two full weeks’ trial of your twice-a-week Bulletins 


Send me yearly Forecast for 1955 at the special pre-publication price 
of $20 


, Street 





The VALUE LINE Jann 





Which Way ELECTRONIC 





and STEEL STOCKS? 


The +1 Growth Industry of the Decade is how Value Line experts have long 
regarded, and still regard, the Electrical Equipment industry: More electric ap- 
pliances going into every home and factory are boosting demand for electricity 


and hence for generators, transformers, etc. 


Electrical equipment companies make 


both the appliances and the generators. Spectacular long-term growth is forecast 


for electronic controls, color television, and atomic energy applications. 


Hard- 


headed investors, however, will wish to know to what extent current prices (many 
are up over 100% in only a few years) already discount these fascinating poten- 


tialities. 


The new Value Line Report analyzes prospects for 1954, 1955, and for the long 
term (1958-60), makes specific earnings and dividend estimates for each stock, 


determines whether each stock is in a buy, hold or sell zone. 


The objective Value 


Line Ratings reveal that some leading Electrical Equipment stocks currently stand 
far above their normal 1954-55 price expectancies. 


Steel Stock earnings have been remarkably well maintained in recent months 
considering the sharp decline in the industry operating rate from 99% to 70%. 
The key question now is: can steel prices continue to hold up? If steel prices 
hold, earnings and dividends probably would move higher; if steel prices weaken, 
profits would tumble suddenly, and steel stock prices with them. The new Value 


Line Report on the key steel industry is must reading for investors. 


It brings 


you not only an analysis of the industry, but a full-page Rating & Report on each 


of 20 leading steel stocks. 


Included are specific estimates of earnings, dividends, 


and normal prices for 1954-1955, and for the longer term (1958-60 period). 


SPECIAL: Alert investors will wish to check their holdings against the new 
edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports. This up-to-the-minute 48-page issue 
will be sent to you at once as a bonus at no extra charge with this special 


offer. 


Allegheny-Ludium International Tel. 
Armco Steel Jones & Laughlin 
Beth 


fehem Steel Minneapolis-Honeyw’! 
General Electric National Steel 
Inland Steel Philco 


it analyzes 40 leading Electrical Equipment and Steel stocks, including: 


Radio Corp. 
Republic Steel 
Singer Mfg. 


U. S. Steel 
Westinghouse Elect. 
Youngstown Sh. & Tube 
Zenith Radio 

and 21 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 in- 


dustries. 


$120.) 


It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 


(Annual subscription 
*New Subscribers only. 


Plus the 48-page Electronic and Steel edition at No Extra Charge. 


Address 
City 


State 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-23 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 





5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











“HOW IS THE MARKET? 


BING POWER SETLNG PRESSURE 
The forces WELL trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report F 
or $5 for month’s trial on prompt 
refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


Send for free Bulletins on low-priced 
OIL and URANIUM stocks. 
We are specialists in western oil and 

mining stocks. 


AL. J. JOHNSON & CO., Brokers 
P. ©. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














dends will be resumed; but per shay 
earnings eventually should look high iy 
relation to the present price, and, jy 
this kind of stock market, prosperity j 
likely to be discounted in advanee, | 
would prefer this stock to many of the 
Canadian development oils which gj 
at under $5 a share. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas PFD (aroun 
77) would appear to be adequately ap. 
praised on the basis of any recapital. 
zation plan likely to be approved ove 
the near ‘term. There are two difficyl. 
ties: (1) the company seems unlikely 
to earn more than $5 or $6 a share m 
the present preferred this year, an 
(2) any plan acceptable to the com 
mon stock, especially when it is selling 
around 9, probably would be unaccept. 
able to the preferred, which now has, 
rather indefinite call on all of the con. 
pany’s distributable earnings for many 
years. Missouri-Kansas-Texas preferred 
carries a back dividend accumulation 
of $149.50 a share, and fundamentally 
the position of the common really js 
that of an “option” rather than a 
equity. The common shareholders seem 
determined to make an equity out o 
an “option,” and to do so at the expense 
of the preferred. Preferred stockhold- 
ers should resist any plan that does not 
involve a drastic scaling down in con- 
mon capitalization. 

There has been some good buying 
in Ford of Canada A (around 96). 
Earnings this year are expected to be 
around $12 a share. The company 
makes the Monarch, Meteor, Mercury 
and Ford cars in Canada as well 
Fordson tractors and Dearborn fam 
equipments. It maintains close relations 
with the Ford interests in other cout- 
tries. There are 1,588,960 shares of 
Class A and 70,000 shares of Class 5 
stock issued. Both share equally in divi 
dends, but the Class B has all the voting 
power and is closely held. The stock 
although the dividend this year ap 
parently will total only $4.25, looks 
cheaper than most of the good Cant 
dian industrials of equal quality—and 
it has growth prospects. 

Mission Corporation (31) looks lik 
an interesting “discount situation, & 
pecially for anyone who is bullish 
Skelly Oil (45) or Tidewater Ass0¢ 
ated Oil (21). Mission is nothing bv 
a holding company for Skelly and Tide 
water Associated, holding the latte 
stock through Mission Development. It 
owns, directly and _ indirectly, 4/ 
share of Skelly and 0.42 share of Tide: 
water Associated for each share ® 
Mission Corporation outstanding. (Mis 
sion Corporation actually owns 
share of Mission Development for e4 
share of its own stock outstanding, 
all a share of Mission Developmet! 
represents is 1.05 shares of Tidewate 
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sociated.) Taking 4/5th share of 
Skelly (worth $36 with Skelly at 45) 
























































» Nd 0.42 shares of Tidewater Associ- 
YS ed (worth $8.82 with Tidewater at 
4 91), there is a “value” of $44.82 a 
the hare back of Mission Corporation. 
_ Stated another way, when one buys 
Mission Corporation at 31 he is buying 
und 936 worth of Skelly and getting $8.82 
“> FF oth of Tidewater thrown in free. I 
al would hasten to add that Mission Cor- 
oe poration has sold at a discount for 
cul years, but not always at as large a dis- 
kel count as this. Those who are more in- 
Ol HE rested in buying value than in buying 
and price will buy Mission Corporation in 
” preference to either Skelly Oil or Tide- 
ling water Associated Oil—or Mission De- 
‘a velopment. 
4S’ In the view of the interest in Mont- 
OM BH comery Ward (73) it might be men- 
‘al HF tioned that the book value of the stock 
ned is around $92 and net working capital 
tion HH er share is around $85. The possibil- 
ally ity of a change in management eventu- 
Y * Bally seems to be making the stock look 
"better to many people. . . . The out- 
ell @ standing behavior of Chrysler (63) in 
to Mi the recent setback is explained by a 
i HM huge locked-in short interest in the 
old: HH stock as well as by optimism about the 
‘nO! HE new models to be introduced in No- 
‘Ol @ vember. The market paid little atten- 
_ fBtion to the cut in the dividend from 
yin # $6 to $3, since this was not unexpected. 
6). 8... A better feeling toward the To- 
) be HF bacco Shares is indicated; but it is hard 
“ally @ to interest institutions and conservative 
cul) @ investors in them. . . . Columbia Broad- 
1 BE casting’s ( 62) July sales of TV time 
arm were up 60% from a year ago, accord- 
ows HH ing to Publishers Information Bureau. 
oun: '@ Sales for the seven months were $77.7 
sf million against $70.4 million for NBC 
ss B (owned by Radio Corporation). CBS 
divi still looks good as a growth stock; earn- 
ug ings this year may go as high as $5 
lock to $5.50 a share. And color TV is yet 
i tocome! . . . Seaboard Air Line (62) 
ook is thought to be headed toward a $5 
at dividend rate against $4 now. Earnings 
“an @ ‘or the first seven months were $4.76 
- & share against $5.26 a share in the 
‘ya same period a year ago. 
h on Me Advance release by air mail of this regular 
soci He “ticle will be sent to interested readers 
+ but ae” the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
Tide- 
atte! 
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of productivity. 
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morrow’s” realization. 


aggressive growth 
figures: 
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Two Mines With But a Single Thought... 
URANIUM! 


The recent merger of URANIUM MINES oF AMERICA with 
its distinguished predecessor, CONSOLIDATED URANIUM 
MINES, INC. means that two mines and a great many minds 
will be devoted to increasing an already demonstrated record 


An assured market for Uranium ore exists today. 
new applications of Atomic Energy being announced almost 
daily, there is good reason to believe that the growth and 
profit of Uranium mining will compensate “today’s” investor 
who can afford some risk and some delay before “to- 


We recommend CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES Com- 
mon Stock as a PRODUCING Uranium company whose 
is eloquently substantiated by these 


Ist Year's Production......... 
2nd Year's Production........ 
3rd Year's Production........ 
4th Year's Estimated Production. . 


Tons of Ore Value 
coe Gee $ 227,960 
woo, oa 445,330 
cs O66 768 1,212,263 
60,000 2,000,000 


Don’t overlook this outstanding speculative opportunity— 
get all the facts by merely mailing the coupon—today. 


Currently selling around $1.60 per share 


TELLIER & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1931 

1 Exchange Pl., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Digby 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me additional information about 
the Uranium mining stock mentioned above. 


fz 


; 


With 


F-95 


DElaware 3-3801 


STATE 





FOR YOUR 


Cc A e ITA L BUSINESS 


STOCK, BOND and DEBENTURE ISSUES. 
CHATTEL MORTGAGES ON REALTY AND 
EQUIPMENT CONSOLIDATED — PAYMENTS 
REDUCED. HOTEL, THEATRE, FACTORY 
FINANCING—WORKING CAPITAL. 


SY. FIELD, 1008 5th Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
BU 8-5792 








PROFIT 


STOCK - COMMODITY service 


Send TODAY for next 
important letters — ONLY...... $] 
W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 


Joseph L. Lederer, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. 










LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Shows why § 
and how every person should make a wiil. 
How to protect your CAPITAL ... . safe- 
guard your ESTATE. Also—Real Estate 
Law, $1 . . . Businessmen’s Law, Mail $1, 
each. 














September 15, 1954 





OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. G-38 
43 West i6th Street, New York 1!, N. Y. 
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13 AIRCRAFT STOCKS 


Rated According to Relative Strength 
Reports show which stocks in this strong group carry 
‘“‘Hold’’ ratings for long-term investment apprecia- 
tion—also rate 481 stocks. 46 Industries. Free to 
new inquirers. Ask for Reports F’-136. 

AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, N. Y. 













20 
STOCKS TO 
EARN MORE 


Show Broader Earnings Base 
Still Growing Fast 


Far-sighted investors will be interested 
in FINANCIAL WORLD’s timely study 
of TWENTY COMPANIES THAT HAVE 
GREATLY EXPANDED THEIR EARN- 
INGS BASE in past eight years. Indica- 
tions are they will keep right on grow- 
ing at above-average rate. INCREASE 
of 60% to 294% in net tangible assets- 
per-share for this group of good-grade 
issues should mean BETTER FUTURE 
EARNINGS. Free to new subscribers. 


Special! $4 Value For $3 


Return “ad” and $3 for this Big $4 
Value: Next TEN weekly copies of FINAN- 
CIAL. WORLD and Free list of “20 RAPID- 
GROWTH STOCKS With Broader Earnings 
Base’; “155 Stecks the Insiders Are Buy- 
ing”; “12 Cash-Rich Stocks for Value- 
Minded Investors”; and “FALL BUSINESS 
UPTURN AHEAD?” ... ALSO two valu- 
able 6i-page “Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks”. Besides condensed reports 
on 1,970 stecks, this monthly pocket stock 
guide give evr INDEPENDENT RATING 
on EACH STOCK so you can reach wiser 
decisions as to new purchases and whether 
to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 
plete 4-PART Investment Service, including 
above Extras, PLUS 1954-Revised Annual $5 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, just pub- 
lished. We ean really help you get better 
VALUES frem your security purchases be- 
cause we have the experience, we have the 
facts and the “know-how”. A Trial will 
convince you. Money Back in 30 Days if 
not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. | 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





Is the market too high? 


At the August high of 350.38 the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average was 95 
points above last September’s low of 
255.45. Yet corporate profits are no 
higher than they. were in 1953, except 
for companies benefiting from the ex- 
piration of the excess profits tax, and 
the Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial production is actually lower 
now than it was a year ago. There is 
an obvious incongruity, and it may well 
be asked whether stocks are not over- 
priced at present, even after the recent 
setback. 

Well, first of all, the market was 
much too low last year for psycholog- 
ical rather than factual reasons. Busi- 
ness activity had passed its peak and 
there was widespread fear that we 
might be heading for a real slump. As 
it soon became apparent, such fears 
were without substance. 

Second, interest rates have come 
down substantially. Long-term Govern- 
ment bonds now yield 2.61%, against 
3.21% a year ago. Therefore, stocks are 
also entitled to sell on a lower yield 
basis, which means that the price 
should go up even if dividend rates 
were to remain unchanged. 

Third, chances for a liberalization of 
dividend payments, which in the long 
run will largely determine the price of 
a stock, are better now than at any time 
since the end of the war. In the last 
eight years it had been an inescapable 
necessity for most corporations to con- 
serve cash for plant modernization and 
expansion, and to raise the working 





LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They’re 
good bargains at their current 
low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better 
futures. The “‘buy”’ list — based 
on up-to-the-minute research — 
covers stocks for income, capital 
gain, growth and speculation. 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. 


Facts Dictate Moves 


The advice contained in this 
bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 administra- 
tions and 2 world wars . . . cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 

ears were lost in weeks. This bul- 
etin will be particularly valuable 
to investors whose experience has 
been confined to the present 11- 
year bull market. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00 — to cover cost 
of preparation and mailing — 
you get this chance to check your 
——- against the advice of 

abson’s over 100 trained invest- 


ment personnel. Write: 


F-15 Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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by HEINZ H. Big, 


capital needed to 
handle a greatly 
increased volume 
at much inflated 
prices. Although 
capital expendi- 3 
tures continue at >» 

record levels, in- “ 

creased depreciation charges now pp 
vide a greater portion of needed fund 
and at the same time the inflationay 
rise in the price level has been halted 
Many corporations, therefore, will 
in a better position to liberalize thei 
dividend policies. If 65% to 70% of ean. 
ings are paid out in dividends as con. 
pared with 50% to 60% in recent year 
the present market level and eva 
somewhat higher stock prices could be 
quite comfortably supported. 

Some readers seem to be confused by 
the several kinds of Royal Dutch Pv. 
troleum shares now being traded in this 
country. I had recommended (August 
1, 1952) the so-called “New Yok 
Shares” which are still being traded 
over-the-counter and are currently sell 
ing around 38 after paying a stock divi 
dend of 20% this month. They can be 
exchanged (for a charge of 33%c : 
share) into the stock which is listed o 
the New York Stock Exchange at the 
rate of 1% New York Shares for each 
share of the newly listed 50 guilder pa 


value stock. Each of the so-called 


“Foreign Shares” may be exchanged for 
two shares of the listed stock. I con 
tinue to regard Royal Dutch Petroleum 
an outstanding value among the major 
international oil companies. 

One of the most dynamic companies 
in its field is Union Bag & Paper. Not 
only has it outperformed the industry 
on basis of growth of sales and tonnagt 
shipments, but its profit margin has als 
been consistently better than that of 
other leading paper c-mpanies. Union 
Bag will probably earn about $6.3: 
share this year and its future eamint 
power under reasonably normal cot 
ditions may range from $7 to $9! 
share. The present $3 dividend is vet) 
modest indeed in view of the eo 
pany’s sound financial condition and its 
conservative capital _ structure, 
some increase in disbursements ™4) 
come forth before long. Both on bass 
of past performance and future pr 
pects, I like Union Bag (now 62) fr 
investment. 

It requires courage to be unorthodos 
to deviate from the beaten path, and! 


challenge the superiority of an Amé 
has thal 


ican product. Capital Airlines 
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tind of courage. No American airline 
fies anything but American planes— 
the Douglas DCs, the Boeings, Lock- 
heeds and Convairs—but Capital has 
decided to buy 40 British Vickers-Arm- 
song Viscounts, which will be the first 
tubo-propeller powered aircraft used in 
gheduled service in the United States. 
Delivery of the first three Viscounts 
will be made in the spring of 1955, and 
the remaining 37 planes are scheduled 
for delivery over an 11-months’ period 
beginning in September, 1955. Within 
two years from now Capital's present 
fight equipment, consisting of early 
model Constellations and obsolescent 
DC 4s and DC 3s, will have been re- 
placed entirely by a fleet of brand new 
Viscounts. 

It is a daring move by Capital, but 
the management is confident that it 

























































ear: HF will pay off. The 48-passenger Viscount 
Con is reported to be an excellent plane— 
yeats, ME fast, quiet, luxurious and economical, 
vei apparently ideally suited for the inter- 
Id bel mediate distances covered by Capital's 
network of routes. Capital not only ex- 
ed by pects to benefit from the plane’s pas- 
h Pe snger appeal, but also from reduced 
n thi operating and maintenance costs. 
ugusl The British, it seems, have been 
York leaning over backwards in granting 
radel I favorable credit terms in order to in- 
y sel duce a major American airline to buy 
divi a fleet of foreign-built planes, and 
an be Capital is confident not only that it can 
Ke 1 swing this $45 million deal without im- 
ed on pairing its solvency, but that it will 
atthe greatly improve its earning power, 
each which had been rather on the marginal 
er pal side in recent years. 
called Any guess of what Capital might 
ed for cam in the future is almost purely con- 
{ co HF jectural, but since there are less than 
oleum 800,000 shares outstanding, the results 
ma)" @ could be dramatic. One well-qualified 
_ aviation expert hazards an estimate of 
pani: @ $6 a share, which compares with aver- 
f -™ age earnings of $2 a share in recent 
dustry HH years and a probable net of $1.50 a 
mnag’ HH share in 1954. Capital also seems to 
ge have a good chance of enlarging and 
rat * strengthening its route structure as a 
Union HE result of numerous applications now 
8.25 1 before the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
amin} which it hopes to receive favorable 
1 con consideration. 
$93 All in all, this strikes me as an in- 
is Ve) HE ‘tiguing speculation. Here is a stock 
com HE ot an aggressively and progressively 
and managed airline which (at 12%) is cur- 
aN “atly selling at only about one-quarter 
a of its 1945 high of 49%. I don’t think 





itis necessary to stress that the stock 





do of Capital Airlines is not suitable for 
32) investors who are looking for stability 
ee and a nice, regular dividend income. 

and to Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 





COMMODITY TRADERS: 


Don’t Guess—Know the Facts! 


Now available after years of research and test- 
ing . . . am analytically sound met of 
observing: 
a) The basic long and short term trend in com- 


modities. 
b) Which commodities are oversold and in basic 
uptrend. 
e) Which commodities are overbought and in 
basic downtrend. 
REMEM R: Profits come only through ac- 
curate edge of ALL market data. Replace 
guesswork with the accurate facts you need to 
turn loss into profit. 


30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


ONE DOLLAR will bring you the book, ‘‘Profits 
in Commodities’’” PLUS a month’s trial of 
Crawley’s basic weekly service. . 

Take this easy step to more : 
profits from commodities . . . 










J.C.CRAWLEY COMPANY Dept. F-1 
108 S. LOS ROBLES * PASADENA 1, CALIF. 











UNUSUAL 
INVESTMENT ADVICE 
© Definite 
® Concise 
® Profitable 


THE INCOME BUILDER 
RIVER EDGE, N. J. 














$1.00 


Has Bull Market 
Just Started?? 


A startling analysis for every 
intelligent investor. Why this mar- 
ket has confounded all the ex- 
perts. The true story behind last 
year’s break. The long back area 
of gross undervaluation. This 
startling fact that everyone has 
missed. Why inside money con- 
tinues to pour in. Why stocks may 
be ready to discount what was 
hoped for in 1929. 

A penetrating report that will 
convince you, one of the famous 
BASIC ANALYSIS issues that 
forecast the present highs as far 
back as 1949. 


ONLY $1.00 
C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York 


London 














29 B' WAY. W.Y.6 


ERNST I. CAHN 80 3-053: 

















velopment. 




















on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





September 15, 1954 
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In our opinion, this stock has more value today than at any time in 
the history of the company; yet is selling at a substantial discount 
from its 1952 high. Since the high price level attained in 1952, this 
company has made a considerable reduction in its loans, and stock- 
holders’ equity in oil and gas reserves has been substantially increased. 


A STOCK THAT CAN DOUBLE! 


PRICE: $5.50 INDICATED YIELD: OVER 6!/, 
FORMER HIGH: $8.50 






The prospect for both near and long term profits was never more favorable. 


AN INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS PRODUCER WITH AN 
IMPRESSIVE RECORD 


1953 oil and gas sales 570% above those of 1946. 
1953 net earnings 830% above 1946. 
1953 dividends paid 420%, higher than in 1946. 

Income from 107,771 leasehold and royalty acres in 8 states. 
Owns royalty and leasehold interests in approximately 198,836 
undeveloped acres located in fourteen states, providing a wide 
spread of promising locations for future exploration and de- 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-5240 








PPTTTTITITILILILIL LILI eZ) Out—Clip—Mail PTrTTITIITI iii 
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. Please send me a copy of the FREE offering circular on “A Stock That Can 

: Double.” 
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* Mutual Funds 
Chrvestors MUTUAL, INC. | 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks, preferred stocks and 
bonds. 


Ofeocstors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior 
securities. 


Ofevestors StOCK FUND, INC. 

An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 


evestors 


. SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 
A face amount certificate company issu- 
ing instaliment certificates having 6, 10, 
15 and 20 year maturity values and 
fully paid face amount investment cer- 
tificates. 

This is not an offer to sell these securi- 
ties. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Fed- 
eral Securities Act. Information about 
the issuer, the securities and the circum- 
stances of the offering is contained in 
the prospectus which must be given to 
the buyer. 

Prospectuses relating to the shares of 
capital stock or certificates of the above 
companies may be obtained from the 
national distributor and investment man- 
ager at — 856, Roanoke Bidg., 
AAG > abe 
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Ranaut Diversified Services, INC. 











de Vegh 


Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 
The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 


without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 


de Vegh 


Income Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 
without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 















Prospectuses may be obtained from 


de Vegh & Company 


One Wall Street, New York 5 






















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











THE FUNDS 


Funds in a bull market 













Rog, they say, was not built in a day. The funds’ showings, of course, yar. 
Neither are the reputations of mutual ied tremendously. No two funds haye 
funds, those properly very long-term exactly the same objective nor the same 
investments, made or lost in a single way of pursuing it: some chase income 
bull market. Over the years income is some stability, while others want cap. 
an important factor. So is the manage- ital gains. Nor do all managements 
ment’s ability to ride out bear markets look at finance through the same pair 
with lower-than-average losses. Never- of spectacles. 
theless, bull market agility is one of Still, the question—how did they d 
the touchstones of fund management in the bull market?—is a fair one, T 
ability. find out, Forses picked 20 funds in 
While Forses editors mulled this four more or less arbitrary groups, then 
question this summer, the stock market computed their showings. The table 
kept climbing. Then on July 30, a con- shows three things: 
venient cut-off date, the Dow-Jones In- =F: 
dustrials closed at 347.92, just 2.46 . ® Percentage gain in the five yeas 
points short of the year’s subsequent from Dec. 31, 1948 through Dee. 31, 
high, and has since been backing away. 1953. ( Capital gains distributions have 
To Forses this seemed a good moment _ been included in appreciation.) 
to take a look at mutual funds to see © Percentage gain in the accelerated 
et a rad Kept ace with the phases of the bull market commenci 
-league bull market that starte : 
in 1949 and has carried the averages Jom. 1, SOGE nae ening Soa 


up nearly 100% since. © Net Asset value on July 30. 


































THE BULL MARKET SCOREBOARD 
% Rise in % Rise in Net Asset 
Five Years First 30 Value Per 
12/31/48- Weeks of Share 
12/31/53 1954 7/30/54 
Five Large Balanced Funds 
33.8 (5) Investors Mutual, Inc. ................. 15.5 (4) $16.30 
34.8 (4) Wellington Fund ...................... 14.8 (5) 22.98 
43.9 (1) Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund........ 16.0 (8) 18.18 
ee ee oS i e's cde wen dee nssieveedre 17.1 (2) 27.25 
ee ee Se ee neesedidan ee 20.0 (1) 21.61 
Five Large Common Stock Funds 
67.7° (2) Massachusetts Investors Trust............ 25.3* (4) 24.23 
70.3° (1) Incorporated Investors .................. 27.3* (2) 12.95 
55.3 (4) Fundamental Investors ................. 25.4* (3) 23.86 
gt EL” I Ameren 27.9* (1) 21.74 
Cree ep MOMMIES... wee ccc bebivcaece’s 17.8 (5) 2.18 
Five Small (Less Than $10 Million Assets) Funds 
58.6° Wall Street Investing .................. 18.6 (4) 16.86 
t DeVegh Mutual Fund ................. 31.8* (1) 47.82 
+ T. Rowe Price Growth Fund............ 30.8° (2) 44.84 
59.2° a See eee 16.3 (5) 20.89 
t , - ne Sheree nares 19.0 (3) 7.06 
Five Specialized Industry Funds 
aad | a 22.9 (4) 24.11 
58.8° (2) TV-Electronics Industry, Inc. ........... 34.7* (2) 9.15 
40.9 (3) Group Securities, Steel Shares........... 39.3° (1) 9.31 + 
0.0 (5) Group Securities, Tobacco Shares........ —5.0 (5) 3.80 
41.0 (3) Institutional Insurance Shares............ 23.0 (3) 1.48 - 
58.4 Dow-Jones Industrials ................. 23.9 347.92 
*Indicates performance better than Dow-Jones Industrials. Number in paret 
theses is group ranking. 
tThese three smaller funds started up in the spring of 1950. Therefore, it is 
not possible to compare their five-year results. However, for the record, theif 
appreciation from then until 12/31/53: DeVegh 73.9%; T. Rowe Price: 47.5% 
Value Line: 35.5%. 
wd 
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yHAT IT MEANS 


None of the large funds did spectac- 
iarly better than the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages, keeping in mind the cost of mu- 
tial fund investing (Fores, Aug. 1). 
Does this mean they have failed? Not 
secessarily. One must remember that 
here is no such stock as “Dow-Jones 
industrials,” just individual _ stocks. 
mong investors equipped with sound 
advice, ample funds and good judg- 
ment there were many who did better 
than the averages. But everyone knows 
of people whose stocks went the wrong 
way, and of others who owned the 
right stocks at the wrong times. Mean- 
while, all five of the stock funds shown 
wlled up satisfying capital gains. Those 
investors who lacked the judicious 
blending of counsel, temperament and 
noney would certainly have done well 
by buying a stock fund in 1948. (Note: 
ihe funds listed here were chosen sim- 
ply as a sample; many other funds may 
have done as well or better.) 


The Laggards. But how about the 
“balanced” funds, which as a matter of 
policy keep part of their assets in fixed 
income securities like bonds and pre- 
fered stocks? That they lagged in the 
seadily-rising bull market is not sur- 
prising. By the same token they would 
be expected to hold up better in a mar- 
ket going the other way. 

From Little Acorns. It is worth re- 
membering sometimes that in mutual 
funds, unlike, let us say, automobile- 
makers, size is no assurance of invest- 
ing success. The small funds listed are 
mostly too young to permit a proper 
five-year comparison with their bigger 
cousins. Yet, one among them, DeVegh, 
led all the rest of the 110-odd member 
pack in the first four years of its ex- 
istence. The smaller funds often lack 
the sales promotion of the bigger ones. 
But that is no reason for a prospective 
investor to limit his choice to the giants 
of the field. The fund’s record and the 
investor's objectives should be the final 
guide. 


—_—_—_—_ 


The Specialties. If small funds should 
not be overlooked, “industry” funds 
should be approached with plenty of 
sophistication. Take, for example, the 
industry series offered by Group Se- 
curities. Its Steel Shares turned in the 
best 30-week showing in the entire list. 
Yet Group’s Tobacco Shares were can- 
cer-scared into the only retreat in the 
entire list. Here neither management 
nor rising averages saved a sagging in- 
dustry group. The moral is obvious: 
that industry shares lack of diversifica- 
tion characteristic of most mutual 
funds, and the investor ought to stand 
ready to shift from one group to an- 
other if price ratios, economic condi- 
tions or technology change. 

All this points up once more a fairly 
obvious, but often neglected, first prin- 
ciple: the investor must know what he 
wants and where the fund in question 
is going if he is to choose intelligently. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Wildcat Strike 


This study details the background 
leading to a “wildcat” strike. The 
names used are fictitious, but the case 
studied is an actual one. The author, 
who is Associate Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Illinois, examines 
the social background of the com- 
munity and the organizational setup of 
the plant. He traces the events leading 
up to the strike—what touched it off, 
how it could have been avoided and 
how it had to be settled. From this 
study Dr. Gouldner draws conclusions 
pointing toward a general theory of 
group tensions. The implications of this 
strike and the application of its lessons 
will be of great significance to all who 
are concerned with industrial -relations 
(by Alvin W. Gouldner, The Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1954, $3). 


Law of Contracts 


“Script writers make it their abhor- 





rent practice to depict signatures pro- | 








| ees 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. S-22 


Name 
Addrew 
City 



































AN ALL-CANADIAN ADVISORY SERVICE 


featuring 


THE ONLY 
URANIUM STOCK PRICE INDEX 


IN CANADA 


as your guide to this dynamic market 


MAIL COUPON FOR 4 WEEKS' TRIAL OFFER 


Rook's Market = 4 
Box 107, Station " 


Toronto, Canada 








Business Office: 
63 Princeton Road 
Toronto (18), Canada 


Please send me your Special 4-week Trial 
Offer, for which | enclose $3.00. 


ADDRESS 


Regular Rates (‘Including Monthly 
Uranium Index Graph) 


6 months—$25.00 


Review and 


12 months—$45.00 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


x September 1, 1954 
‘y\ The Board of Directors has declared 
Na Lapeer dividend of 25c per 

e 


share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

September 30, 1954, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business on September 14, 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








WEALTH 


You'll find a wealth of factual data in our weekly 
market letter—Resistance Charts of both in- 
dividual issues and the D. J. industrials; our 
Value Medi for the D. J. and our weekly 
Confidence Liie. 


Also a wealt 
dividual Stoc} 
sToups and I 


of buy, sell or hold advice on in- 
s, plus private reports on investment 
rticular issues. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


Ne want you to see that this is not a run-of-the- 
~ letter. Therefore we offer you 2 full months’ 
‘ial for only $2 ( ). (New subscribers only.) 


THE BUCK 


4 NVESTMENT LETTER 


Box 3 Danville, California 


September 15, 1954 











C.1.T. 
FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 128 





A quarterly dividend of $0.50 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. Frnancran 
Corporation, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 10, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C.-JoHN Kunn, 


Treasurer 
August 26, 1954. 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 


$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable October 1, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on September 15, 1954. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable October 
1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 15, 1954. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 
Ws. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 











Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 374%2¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1954, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1954. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
August 27, 1954. 


She Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 













Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 











US.F.&. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany declared today a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable October 
15, 1954, to stockholders of record 
September 24, 1954. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 





August 25, 1954 





















cured by trickery or force as a solu- 
tion to dramatic conflict,” says Author- 
Attorney Richard Wincor. “All too 
often there is the sound of mayhem off- 
stage, followed by the entrance of the 
hero waving a paper and declaiming, 
‘I made him sign. Now it’s our property!’ 
No one bludgeoned, tricked or other- 
wise made to register assent to an 
unwarranted transaction is bound to 
honor it.” Recognizing contracts is the 
theme of this book, written in lively, 
non-technical language, including a 
witty playlet in Chapter VII on mis- 
understandings of contracts by a hypo- 
thetical businessman named Mr. Noel 
Goodfellow Promise. This book is the 
thirty-sixth number of the miniature 
library of the Legal Almanac Series 
(by Richard Wincor, Oceana Publica- 
tions, New York, N. Y., 1954, $1). 


Double Your Income Selling Accident & 
Health Insurance 

Written especially for the insurance 
broker and agent by an author who is 
himself a working salesman, this book 
contains dozens of sales angles and 
ideas on accident, accident and health, 
hospitalization, and major catastrophe 
insurance. Its purpose “is to show the 
way to greater production and to en- 
able agents and brokers to reap a har- 
vest in a fast-growing business.” The 
text, in clear and precise English, cov- 
ers the entire field, from what to say to 
sell each of the four kinds of insurance, 
to how to handle claims (by Frederick 
G. Lorimer, Pageant Press, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., $2.50, 1954). 


Monopoly and Competition 
and Their Regulation 


This volume is a compilation of the 
papers presented at the symposium of 
the International Economic Association 
in 1951. It represents an up-to-date 
examination of the problem of mo- 
nopoly in nearly all of the major coun- 
tries of the Western World. The book 
records comparisons of monopoly prob- 
lems to illustrate differences of inci- 
dence between the countries repre- 
sented. A short summary of the discus- 
sions arising from these comparisons is 
given. Papers were presented by lead- 
ing theorists and economists from Can- 
ada, Italy, Western Germany, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands (edited by Edward H. 
Chamberlin, St. Martin’s Press, New 
York, N. Y., 1954, $7.50). 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
| INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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A dividend of 62%4c, payable October 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record Se 
20, 1954. 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable Sep. 
tember 30, 1954 to stockholders of record 
September 20, 1954. 


August 25, 1954 


ELLIOTT 
COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA, 





The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


5% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Stock 


ptember 





Common Stock 





M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 





























TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of $ .40 per 


share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Corporation has been 
declared payable September 30, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 10, 1954. 


DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer 








The RUBEROID co. 
Asphalt & Asbestos Building Materials 


242% senscnr 


On August 24, 1954 a dividend of 40¢ 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this corporation was declared 
by the Board of Directors, payable 
September 14, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 3, 1954. 

GEORGE F. BAHRS 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Dividends Paid in Every Year Since 1889 











——— 




































































MULLINS MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION 


Common August 
Stock 31, 
Dividend 1954 





The Board of Directors today de 
clared a quarterly dividend oi 40¢ pet 
share on the outstanding capital sto¢ 
of this company, payable October ], 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, September 15, 1994. 


H. M. Heck aTHor’ 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
hest of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 


993, EMBEZZLEMENT ConTROLS: Theft 
by employees costs American business 
sme $300 million a year. The embezzle- 
ment follows no regular pattern: embez- 
ders may be 18 or 80, work for a firm 
four months or 40 years, be paid $1,800 
or $18,000, and steal anywhere from a few 
hundred dollars to many hundreds of 
thousands. Published primarily for business 
executives, this booklet outlines a fraud 
exposure problem (29 pages). 

























$24. ScrENTIFIC RESEARCHES OF MEL- 
ton INsTITUTE, 1953-1954: The Mellon 
Institute is an endowed, non-profit cor- 
porate body that conducts comprehensive 
investigations on important problems in 
the pure and applied natural sciences. A 
report on its work sounds like slow read- 
ing, but this pamphlet is smoothly written, 
well-edited. And it contains information 
of interest to investors. Certain coal in- 
vestors, anxiously studying the future of 
the industry, will want to read of the 
search for new uses for anthracite (56 
pages ). 


325. INVESTMENT Facts ABoutT Com- 
won Stocks AND CasH Divipenps: This 
booklet explains various phases of in- 
vestment—risk, commission rates, pay- 
as-you-go—but it also contains a_ sec- 
tion that will whet the appetite of every 
investor: it contains a list of stocks selling 
on the New York Stock Exchange at less 
than $20 a share that have paid a cash 
dividend for 25 to 106 years (17 pages). 

















Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 28 


f4 The Board of Directors has de- 
|; clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
-] per share on the Common Stock, 
"payable October 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record on 
September 3, 1954. 


J. E. IVINS, 
Secretary. 

























TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


July 20, 1954 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) 


cents per share has been de- 
clared payable September 
28, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1954. 


Joun G. GrREENBURGH 


61 Broadway Treasurer. 


New York 6, N. Y. 























) CHEMICALS] 
| rexrizes | 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

















HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


444% PREFERRED STOCK,SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividendf for 
the current quarter of $1.12!2 per 
share, payable October 1, 1954, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 3, 1954. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 3,°1954. } 


COMMON STOCK 
12% cents per share payable Septem- 
ber 24, 1954, to holders of record at 
the close of business September 3, 


1954. R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 







August 24, 1954. 











THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 229 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Company 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, pay- 
able October 1, 1954, to holders of record 
at the close of business August 31, 1954. 

J. H. MICHAELI, 


Aucust 17, 1954 Treasurer 












INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
COMPANY 


1741 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on October 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Septem- 
ber 15, 1954, was declared by 
the Board of Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


September 2, 1954 


September 15, 1954 

























| (MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 79 

A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 3, 1954. 


A. R. BERGEN, 


August 23, 1954. Secretary. 




















‘PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 


COMMON DIVIDEND— 


WARDS /{ 





| BREAD |iny 





WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.3712 a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1954 to holders of record Sept. 15, 1954. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1954 to holders of record Sept. 15, 1954. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and Treasurer 
475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
August 24, 1954 
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THOUGHTS 





The United States, as a first colony 
in modern history to win independence 
for itself, instinctively shares the aspira- 
tions for liberty of all dependent and 
colonial peoples. We want to help and 
not hinder the spread of liberty. .. . 
That is the spirit which animates us. 
And if we remain true to that spirit, we 
can face the future with confidence, 
knowing that we shall be in harmony 
with those moral forces which ulti- 
mately will prevail. 

—JoHN Foster DULLEs. 


A federation of all humanity, togeth- 
er with a sufficient measure of social 
justice to ensure health, education and 
a rough equality of opportunity, would 
mean such a release and increase of 
human energy as to open a new phase 
in human history. —H. G. WELLs. 


In the whole history of law and or- 
der the longest step forward was taken 
by primitive man when, as if by com- 
mon consent, the tribe sat down in a 
circle and allowed only one man to 
speak at a time. —Curtis Bok. 


By helping one another in times of 
disaster, nations are strengthening the 
bonds of goodwill that will yet bring 
the peoples of earth together. 

—WALTER VAN Kirk. 


The story of any one man’s real ex- 
perience finds its startling parallel in 
that of every one of us. 

—James RussELL LOWELL. 


No person was ever honored for 
what he received. Honor has. been the 
reward for what he gave. 

—CALvIN COOLIDGE. 


Your work is really important. Even 
the smallest job has such a definite 
place it might be likened to a piece in 
a jigsaw puzzle; the puzzle would not 
be complete without it. 

—FRANCIs J. GABLE. 


Beware prejudices. They are like 
rats, and men’s minds are like traps; 
prejudices get in easily, but it is doubt- 
ful if they ever get out. —JEFFREY. 


The difficulties and struggles of to- 
day are but the price we must pay for 
the accomplishments and victories of 
tomorrow. —W.. J. H. BoETCKER. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


We can't cross a bridge until we 
come to it; but I always like to lay 
down a pontoon ahead of time. 

—BERNARD M. BARUCH. 


What America needs is businessmen 
—indeed all men and women—not so 
much on their knees but on their toes, 
reaching up ever higher and higher to 
bring the laws of God down into, and 
as a part of, the laws of man. 

—Rassi Louis BINSsTOCK. 





| Asked the secret of the success 
of the greatest industrial and 
commercial business organization 
of the nineteenth century, its 
founder, John D. Rockefeller, 
told me: “We gathered together 
round one table the ablest brains 
we could find in the country and 
we hid nothing from one another. 
We each gave the business our 
undivided attention and loyalty.” 
Without loyalty nothing can be 
accomplished in any sphere. The 
person who renders loyal service 
| in a@ humble capacity will be 
chosen for higher responsibilities, 
just as the Biblical servant who 
multiplied the one pound given 
him by his master was made ruler 
over ten cities, whereas the ser- 
vant who did not put his pound 
to use lost that which he had. 

—B. C. Fores. 











It is doing some service to humanity 
to amuse innocently; and they know 
very little of society who think we can 
bear to be always employed, either in 
duties or meditations, without any re- 
laxation. —Sir P. Sipney. 


The art of living does not consist in 
preserving and clinging to a particular 
mood of happiness, but in allowing 
happiness to change its form without 
being disappointed by the change, for 
happiness, like a child, must be allowed 
to grow up. —CuHarLEs L. Morcan. 


The contrast between the Russian 
and American expansion in the moden, 
world is one of direct opposites. The 
Russians sell an idea, above all thei: 
idea of the revolution and the logic,| 
state. Then, having penetrated with 
their idea, they follow to consolidate 
with their techniques, cold, brutal and 
bloody. But the Americans bring thei 
techniques first, the logistics and me. 
chanics of their system, and they leave 
its mothering, begetting idea to follow 
naturally behind. 

—THEODORE H. Warr. 











A period of high civilization is on 
in which thoughts fly freely from mind 
to mind, from one country to another- 
yes, from the past into the present. 

—GrLBert Hicuer. 









We can give only what we have to 
give. We can write out a check for: 
good cause only if we have money in 
the bank to cover the check. And in 
like fashion we can give understanding 
only if we have understanding. We can 
give a contagious sense of the heights 
and depths of life only if we have 
earned, and have in our possession, 3 
feeling of those heights and depths. 

—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET. 












Economy is the art of making the 
most of life. The love of economy is 
the root of all virtue.—BERNARD SHAW. 







I wonder if there is anyone in the 
world who can really direct the affairs 
of the world, or of his country, with 
any assurance of the result his actions 
would have. 







—Montacu C. NORMAN. 





One who is contented with what he 
has done will never become famous for 
what he will do. He has laid down to 
die, and the grass is already growing 


over him. —Bovee. 








The greatest thing about man is his 
ability to transcend himself, his ances- 
try and his environment and to become 
what he dreams of being. 

—TuLty C. KNOLES. 








Life is like an echo. We get from tt 
what we put in it and, just like an echo, 
it often gives us much more. 

—Boris LAvER-LEONARD! 






—— al 





A Text... 


Sent in by J. P. Fogg, Forrest 
City, Ark. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


He that handleth a matter wisely shall 
find good: and whoso trusteth in the 
Lord, happy is he. 








—Proverss 16:20 





—— 





Forbes 
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1931—Pioneer Du Mont 
cathode-ray picture tube. 


A new gift of VISION for modern man... 


First comes vision, then development, then fulfillment. From the fountains 
of Du Mont vision flow achievements to enrich the world. 


Dr. Allen B. Du Mont foresaw the great future of television when he 
perfected his pioneer cathode-ray tube in 1931. 


From that tube he developed the priceless gift of the Du Mont Laboratories 
to mankind . . . all-electronic television, presented to the public in 1938. 


Today modern television, pioneered by Du Mont, brings the richest daily 

entertainment in history within the reach and means of almost every home. 

And wherever television goes, the people receive new vision too, for better 
living and fuller citizenship. 


Now again, Du Mont Television looks beyond past 
successes . . . producing, this year, the first practical 
large-screen color television tubes, to advance the 
whole industry’s progress. It is through vision, 
development, and achievement, such as this, that 
Du Mont continues to be “‘first with the finest in 
television”’ . .. as in all telectronics for the home, 
industry, science and national defense! 


Write for free 40-page booklet, “‘THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


1938—Pioneer Du Mont 
television receiver. 


1954—Modern Du Mont Teleset.* 


® 
VISION IS THE ouMom DIMENSION 





First with the Finest in Television 
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How MILD can a cigarette be? 
These CAMEL smokers have known for 35-40 years! 








tm 


W. C. FOWLER, Dallas, Tex. 
“Forty years I've 

MRS. B. COLLINS EDGAR, enjoyed Camels. They 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn. exactly suit my taste; 
“I started smoking Camels they agree with mie best !"’ 

35 years ago—and I've never 
once failed to enjoy their 
mild smoothness !’’ 


a 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, ¥.G 7 


For a discovery in pure smoking pleasure, make 
the famed 30-Day Camel Mildness Test! 


Crzarty, there’s a special kind of 'M A NEWCOMER 
mildness in Camels, combined with un- y byes _ 
: ! 
matchable flavor, that agrees best with | cameic’ FLavoRFUL 
most smokers, year after year! MILONESS ane 
If you’re missing something in your ee 


yp Mildnese cigarette, consider Camel’s record: now 


CO more popular than ever! So make your 
own Camel mildness test. Thirty days 
i lavor: - or thirty years, you’ll be all for Camels! 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Evelyn Terjesen, New York City, Secretory 





